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*The Tokyo Medical Cooperative Association, organized on May 2nd, 1931, by 
Dr. Kagawa, aims to start a Cooperative Hospital, which its members will own just as 
--a Consumers Cooperative is owned by the membership, and “become at the same time 
buyers and sellers,’”’—this time buyers and sellers of Health and all that this boon means 
to humankind. After paying a ten yen membership in instalments, any member may 
receive medical examinations, treatment, medicine, and operations, at very low prices, 
which yet cover the actual cost and leave his self-respect undamaged. At present 
only the extremely rich, who can pay the high prices, and the very poor, who are will- 
ing to receive charity, can have suitable medical attention. The great majority of 
the middle class and working proletariat are unable to afford the price. It is for this 
majority of the total population that the Cooperative Hospital is intended, and a great 
pity that it was foreed to wait over a year for its governmental permission, which 
came at last on May 27th, 1932, just after the instalment of the new Cabinet under 
Baron Saito. Hitherto the obstacle had been the opposition of the Physicians’ 
Association, which feared this new development of non-profiteering medicine, although 
Dr. Kagawa has taken pains to educate the doctors, in a monthly magazine for the 
purpose, and has pointed out that physicians in general will be benefited by the estab- 
“lishment of Cooperation in medicine, for their living will be guaranteed thus, and only 
dishonest ones will suffer. 

Four physicians of the finest calibre, all specialists and constituting a complete me- 
dical unit, have sacrificed their lucrative private practises to accept a bare living wage 
in the Medical Cooperative. These are all classmates from the Chiba medical school, 
and former members of the student Y.M.C.A. Dr. Nitobe has consented to head the 
board of trustees. 

There are already ten rural medical cooperatives in Japan for some of which Dr. 
Kagawa has furnished the physicians, but nothing as yet in large population areas. 
Through establishing a medical cooperative in the capital, he hopes to popularize the 
idea so that many more may be started for the 3.200 village-areas without physicians. 

At its meeting on June 14, 1932, the Tokyo Medical Cooperative reported more 
than a thousand members. It is earnestly desired that missionaries and other foreign- 
ers interested in its progress may join as members. 


*See p. 64, & Physicians Utility Cooperative, another name for the same project, p. 61. 
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A PRAYER FOR CHINA, JAPAN AND KOREA. 
By 8S. C. Leung, of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. 


“QO God, our Father, teach us to pray at this time for our countries, China, 
Korea and Japan, for our statesmen and soldiers and people, for all who have control 
of policy and for all who are leaders in the making of public opinion. Grant a new 
spirit in us men that in the midst of these national exasperations our search for the truth 
may be more earnest than our desire to guard our rights or establish our national pres- 
tige. Give unto us a greater reverence for facts and a greater horror of lies and mis- 
leading propaganda: and stir up in us the spirit of our Saviour that each may see clearly 
in his neighbour and enemy what it is which makest Thy love to abound towards him. 

“We confess our sins as a nation and as a society. We have had the pride 
which claimed much from others and was less concerned with its moral weakness. 
We have not set first things first, but rather would have all things added unto us 
now: and then we have deceived ourselves that there was a rule of God’s righteousness 
in our hearts. Strengthen in us, All-Father, the sincerity of our penitence, and help 
us to be true to Thee and Thy laws as we would be faithful to our dear country and 
her great traditions. : 

“Grant unto us peace in our time, not the peace of bullies who have crushed down 
all opposition to their wishes, not the peace of cunning politicians who have lied their 
way to an empty success, not the peace of slaves who have lost their souls: but the 
peace of free men who have cleansed their hearts by honest requital for wrongs they 
have done and who seek to build Thy Kingdom of love and righteousness with 
labour and sacrifice and brotherly cooperation between men and states. 

“And this we pray through Jesus Christ our Lord.: Amen.” 


Just as we go to press, comes an indispensable new book 


SEEING OURSELVES THROUGH RUSSIA, 
By Henry T. Hodgkin, Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, N.Y. 


“Dr. Hodgkin holds the mirror of modern Russia up before us and shows how 
vividly many of our own problems are reflected in it. An informing study of Russia 
and a chastening view of ourselves. 

This book deals with problems common to Western civilization but particularly 
urgent in the United States and in England at the moment. It considers what the 
Russian experiment has to offer by way of solution, suggesting what may be received 
and what must be rejected.” 

So much from the publisher’s notices, but what remains unsaid, and what seems to 
us most significant, is that Dr. Hodgkin suggests the Cooperatives as the solution of 
the impossible alternative between Capitalism and Communism. Both ‘of these 
must be rejected; but the Cooperatives embody the best values of both and have 
been demonstrating their workability through nearly a hundred years of history in 
England, Denmark, and other countries of Europe. 

Dr. Hodgkin’s book contains a valuable bibliography and index. 

For purposes of individual and group study, it would be well to combine the use 
of Dr. Hodgkin’s book with the current issue and well as the Shanghai number of 
Friends of Jesus, 

See also, Suggestions for Study Groups, page 19. 
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The Significance of Dr. Kagawa’s Program* 
Dr. C. J. L. Bates 


During the last three years I have felt it necessary quite frequently, 
with missionaries, Japanese pastors and laymen, to give a reason for the 
faith that is in me concerning Dr. Kagawa and the urgency of his rela- 
tion to the Christian Movement in Japan at this time. I have been at 
times surprised at myself, at the depth of conviction I feel concerning 
this man. I know no person anywhere, in Japan or any part of the 
world, to whom I would apply concerning the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith as applied to life, personal, social, and institutional, sooner than 
to Dr. Kagawa. I was ‘sold’ to Dr. Kagawa some three years ago, in 
1928, when he came to Kwansei Gakuin at our invitation to conduct a 
series of meetings. He brought his staff of six and spoke eighteen times 
in three days. The quantity of his messages amazed me and the quality 
of them as combined with the quantity was to me a staggering experience. 
His bible lectures at six in the mornings on three of the epistles of Paul 
were to me a revelation. I had no idea Kagawa knew the Bible as he 
does, with first hand knowledge. The completion with which he was able 
to identify himself with its fundamental message stamped what was to 
me the final word with convincing power. His interpretation of Paul’s 
Christology satisfied me, especially where he came to speak of the kenosis. 
Kagawa has taken me into deeper depths of personal mystical religious 
experience than has any other living person. 

His lectures on Marxism to the students during those three days were 
also remarkable. He gave two talks in English, one of them to a group of 
missionaries in our home. It was again a most appealing and reveal- 
ing address. He spoke in English and made himself most thoroughly 
understood. He told the reasons for his adoption of the objective of one 
million souls for Christ, in that the Huguenots in France had one million 
protestant Christians and thus a safe foundation for development. With- 
out a million in Japan, we do not have a sufficient foundation on which 
to build a Christian order of society. Then he spoke of the place of the 
missionaries in a most encouraging appeal, to us who so often hear that 
our work is done and that there is little left that we can accomplish. 
Kagawa isn’t saying that, not for a moment. He is saying ‘‘When you 
have a million Christians in Japan, then you may leave, but not before.”’ 

That experience at Kwansei Gakuin was the first thing that sold me to 
Kagawa’s movement. Since then I have been cooperating right along. 
And then I have known Kagawa for twenty years in Kobe. 

Last year I went on furlough and needed missionary materials. I 
found what I needed in typed copies of addresses by Dr. Kagawa which 
have since appeared in the Shanghai and Tsinan issues of Friends of 
Jesus. Upon my arrival in Toronto I had to go at once to the Foreign 
Missions Conference in Atlantic City, returning on a Saturday, I was ask- 
ed to speak on Sunday in one of our Toronto churches, and spoke on 
Kagawa and the Kingdom of God Movement. The reception was a sur- 
prise and a delight to me. From that time till August when I returned to 
Japan I spoke of nothing else than Kagawa and the Kingdom of God 


“An address at a meeting of Tokyo missionaries for the study of the Cooperatives. 
See p. 19. 
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Movement over fifty times,—and the people wanted nothing else. 

When Kagawa came to Toronto in July for the YMCA world confer- 
ences, and later in October, he had a remarkable reception. Dr. Harold 
Young, pastor of one of Toronto’s leading churches, has recently spoken 
on the place and modern setting of missions, and given in it a description 
of the impression Kagawa made on our people in Canada. Very largely 
as a result of the inspiration of the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan, 
the United Church of Canada has set up a Kingdom of God Movement 
‘Committee. | 

I want to call your attention also to the Shanghai and Tsinan Numbers* 
of Friends of Jesus as statements of Kagawa’s message. The Shanghai 
Number is a great revelation of a renewed interpretation of the meaning 
of tthe Cross of Christ, and of the place of the Cross of Christ in a new 
interpretation of Christianity, and a new and vitalizing power in the whole 
movement of personal and social redemption. I think there is no greater 
Christian reading than what is found in this book. Somehow or other 
this takes us back to the fountain springs. We do get back to the Cross 
itself, and not in wordy dissertations but in very direct and firsthand 
application. 

The following are titles of some of the addresses I was working on — 
over in Canada, based on the Shanghai Number and on Love the Law of 
Life, which Mr. Gressitt has given to the world: 


‘“Ex Oriente lux’’ Kagawa and Marxism 
The Message of Kagawa Kagawa’s Economic Theories 
Kagawa and the Rural Problem Kagawa’s Theology 


The Kingdom of God Movement in Japan 


In the ‘‘Religion of Jesus’’ Dr. Kagawa says, ‘‘I am not using mere 
words,—empty talk. I am making every effort to live a life like Jesus 
Christ.’’ Of course one may call this presumption, but one day Dr. 
Outerbridge said to me on Kwansei Gakuin campus, ‘‘If Jesus came again 
He’d live like Kagawa, wouldn’t He!’’ And I say, if Kagawa’s way of 
life isn’t the Christian way, then just what is the Christian Way? That 
is the secret of his convincing power,—that he tries to live the life of 
‘Christ. 

There are dangers in this social movement without Christ. And yet 
‘we cannot ignore it. We’ve got to deal with this thing. Here we are 
in this country with Communism on one side and Fascism on the other. 
‘These two forces are facing each other, and we are in between them. 

How to apply this message of Kagawa’s to life,—how even to conceive 
it,—is of course the task of many minds and many lives. I wish we could 
release some of the energy now tied up in routine work, and in institutions, 
and have groups of people in different parts of the country studying, and 
get down to serious application of our best mental energies to these 
‘Shanghai and Tsinan numbers. At any rate, in the perplexed and be- 
-wildered condition that the political, economic, social and religious leaders 
of the world are in today,—we have a man who stands here and says,— 
as I heard him say a few days ago in his school in Kawaragi Mura,— 


*Procure the Shanghai and Tsinan Numbers of Friends of Jesus, as well as the 
current one, etc., care Henry Topping, 75 Kobinata Daimachi 3-chome, Koishikawa, 
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‘‘T am not discouraged!’’ 

It is a wonderful thing,—a different voice from many we hear today. 

We ought to get together and keep together until we work out some~ 
thing new on the basis of this message. I have very little faith in the pass- 
ing of general resolutions. What we need today is careful study. 

We have said too often that Christianity has no economic program, 
no social program, no political program. If not, other movements have 
their economic, social, and political programs,—and they are putting them 
across, to our very great confusion. 

When one of the commissions were here recently,—I think it was the 
Educational Commission, of which Dr. Oxenham was a member, I asked 
him the reason for the presence of these commissions. He replied that 
there has been a steady decline in missionary conviction in America until 
it has reached the point where those interested felt it necessary to rein-_ 
force the interest in missions lest they find a still further decline. If these: 
commissions make reports favorable to missions they will go on, if not,. 
there will be a very great decline. 

Now with such grave doubts abroad as to the finality of the Chris- 
tian message and the Christian program,—in America and other parts of 
the world,—it is a marvelous thing to me that we have here a man with a 
message of the supremacy and necessity of the Christian religion, of the 
Christianity of the Cross. Kagawa speaks generously and constantly of 
Buddhism and other religions, but he never fails to speak of the essential’ 
and unique quality of the message of Christ. 

When professors are saying today that religion’s greatest handicap: 
is the idea of God, and religion simply the consciousness of higher social 
values, it is very evident that we need in our own Christian lands a rein- 
forcement of Christian faith and conviction. We need to get back to the 
real fountain head. 

I speak before you good friends as a confession of my own faith and 
conviction at this time, not simply or mostly for Kagawa’s sake but because: 
he has helped me to a clarifying of the Christian fundamentals. I believe 
that the whole significance of Kagawa’s life and work at every point is 
the complete consecration he made to Christ in early life; and it is just such 
a call to consecration that we do need today. 

The blindness of the Japanese church today to this visitation from 
on high is appalling and pathetic. They have to be persuaded,—yet of 
course very considerable things have been done (in the Kingdom of God 
Movement) and I am not making any criticism. Yet I do wish we might 
do here and in other parts of the country something to carry the Kingdom 
of God Movement not only farther but deeper. 

All of these things no doubt will be faced sooner or later, and sooner: 
rather than later, I think, the way we are being forced to go now. But 
I do wish we might realize (1) the fundamental religious character of 
Kagawa’s message, and (2) his offering of a program of life and work that 
is inspired through and through with Christian spirit and this particular 
interpretation of the Cross of Christ as the fundamental solution for the 
ills of the world. This has all been a great inspiration to me and con- 
tinues so. Every time J meet him I feel helped, and my faith is strength- 
ened not only in him but in the message of Christ and in its applicatiom 
to the solutions of our problems. 


The following six addresses on rural cooperatives were given at a conference on 
‘the Church of Christ in China for the province of Shantung, held at the Presbyterian . 
‘Mission Compound, Weishien, January 28—February 4, 1931. 

When beginning the series of lectures, the larger number of which will be re- 
ported in a later issue, Dr. Kagawa apologized for his country in the following words: 

Dear Friends: It is quite a privilege for me to come here and be with you about 
a week, But before I speak about Christ I must beg your pardon for coming because 
Japan is very guilty toward you and your nation. I know that you have not come 
‘to hear any word from a Japanese but from a humble servant of Jesus Christ. There- 
fore forgive us in the name of Christ. ... 


THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATION OF WORLD PEACE 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT 


Addresses on the Cooperatives 


Toyohiko Kagawa 


CHAPTER I. 


Foundations in the Bible and Church History 
John 13:34-38 


Although Jesus Christ gave his disciples the new command- 
ment to love one another, they and their suceessors some- 
times forgot the necessity for brotherly love. We too are 
much inclined to emphasize exclusively the individualistic 
‘side of religion. The religious life does imply a great deal of faith, but 
that faith in God can become very selfish. The Christian’s faith in God 
is not, however, like Mohammedanism. Our faith is not in a God who 
inspires terror in us, but in the love of God. And so we must realize this 
love of God in our social life. 


This is not easy to do. The moment one starts out to realize the love 
of God in human society, one runs counter to some existing political fabric 
based on selfishness. Christ, however, prepared us for such a contingency, 
in his Sermon on the Mount. When he sat down on the mountainside and 
preached it, Christ told us of the need to love our brothers. 


Some religions consist of doctrines and some of ritual, but unless we 
follow the real Christ we are not truly Christians. Doctrines have their 
place, but there was only one Christ Who loved us, and he was very un- 
‘selfish. There are many selfish people, who oppose those who try to be 
unselfish. That is the secret of the failures of the Brotherhood Move- 
ment after the example of the Cross, and time and again it was destroyed 
by the tyranny of the political rulers. Now according to the teaching of 
‘Christ, even if such a trial should come to us, we must bear the Cross 
and stand against any degree of persecution. 
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Christ and the 
Brotherhood 
Movement 


In the first Century it was St. Paul who started an exten- 
sive relief movement (See Acts 11:28). Barnabas and Paul 
launched relief work for the famine sufferers in the reign of 
Claudius, and saved thousands of people; again in Gal 2:10 
we find that Paul was commissioned to organize relief work for the poor; 
and again in the eighth and ninth chapters of Second Corinthians there: 
is abundant material pertaining to the organized charity work among 
the churches. In 2 Cor 8:14-15 Paul gives the basis of human equality. 
It is that everyone has one stomach. Therefore you and I do not need 
much food—only enough to fill our stomach! If you have an oversupply 
of food, divide it, Paul says, with some poor person who also has (another): 
stomach ! 


In Romans 15:26 we find that Paul went to Jerusalem after about 
fifteen years of absence during his hard work of evangelization around the: 
Mediterranean Sea. His objective in returning to Jerusalem was to feed. 
the poor; and in Acts 24:17 you will find that the reason he was arrested 
was that while giving alms to poor people, he was mistaken for an inter- 
nationalist. 

There are many other verses which tell of Paul’s kindness to the poor. 
Paul not only preached but really practised such kindness. We often for- 
get to be kind to the poor while we talk of faith, faith, faith. If the Chris- 
tian Church and individual Christians had been kind enough to really 
help the poor, the materialistic communism of Karl Marx would probably 
have never prevailed either in Russia or elsewhere. 


Paul and the 
Brotherhood 
Movement 


Paul’s spirit persisted into the First Century. Clement. 
of Alexandria wrote of certain Christians who carried 
their kindness so far as to sell themselves as slaves in 
order to help others. In the Second Century the same 
impulse re-appeared as the first Christian hospital. There was an island 
named Tiberias, at the mouth of the River Tiber, upon which it was the 
Roman custom to desert sick slaves to die. Now one of the high officials 
under the Emperor Galliculus was a Christian, and he built a hospital for 
these poor slaves on the island. 


At Alexandria there were about a hundred thousand Christians; and 
these Christians looked after fifteen thousand poor people. 


Origen, the famous scholar of the second century, records that his 
father, also a noted scholar in the church school, went out with his friends 
to care for the victims of the black plague. These volunteer nurses were 
called Para Bolani, from a word which means ‘Adventure’, both because 
they were adventurous enough to care for those sick of the plague, and 
because there were enemies who opposed this kind act of theirs. That sort 
of kindness conquered the hearts of the nations around the Mediterranean, 
and that is the sort of spirit we need today. We of today should organize 
some sort of ‘Para Bolani’! 

During those early years there were great persecutions; and so the 
Christians dug places underneath the ground in which they could hide. 
There they loved each other! When I visited Rome I saw many’ 
miles of these subways or catacombs, which contains thousands 
of graves of early Christians. Though the early Christians were 
very unpopular because they believed in Christ, they dared to go om 
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First and Second 
Century Brother- 
hood Movements 


believing in Him and at the same time to love their persecutors. In time 
the persecutors repented and became earnest Christians. This went on and 
on until in the year 313 A.D. the Emperor Constantine gave the order to 
the Christians to come out of the catacombs, and that they might freely. 
practise their faith. Up to that time all the Christians had loved their 
neighbors and had lived up to their faith. 


Biotherho In this century the northern part of Europe began to be 
od F é a Sige 

in the Thira ®Wakened, in the regions which now are France, Great Britain, 
Ireland and Germany. This awakening came largely as a 
result of Christian Brotherhood Movements. France was sim- 
ply a group of tribes until organized into a nation in the Third Century 
by St. Martin. St. Martin was a missionary to France. He was born 
near Greece and went to Italy, and then went with his father to France 
and became the organizer of the French nation. He was not a general 
nor a king, but simply a Christian minister. Because he loved them and 
organized he is still reversed as their patron saint by the French nation. 


St. Martin’s nephew, Patrick, was taken captive to Ireland and was 
there many years as a slave. Later he came back to France to the monas- 
tery of his uncle Martin and studied the Bible. Then he returned again 
to Ireland as a minister and organized many monasteries, teaching the 
people the Bible and also how to build houses and many other skills. He 
became St. Patrick, the organizer of the Irish nation. 


Century 


The Fourth Ambrose of Milan, of the fourth century, was a saintly per- 
son who loved the poor and became the godfather of St. Augus- 
tine. The famous Basil brothers, famous as fathers of the 
Church, were also among the saints who loved poor people. In this cen- 
tury, also, the monasteries of St. Benedict were established here and there 
all over Europe. They taught farming and the cultivation of the land 
by the Christian monks who led the vanguard of the great civilization of 
Europe. Today we also need to give some practical help to the farmers, 
about how to till and to cultivate. 


Perhaps because the Order of St. Benedict laid more emphasis on cul- 
tivation, the monasteries of Cluny were more inclined to prayer. But in 
the eleventh century St. Bernard brought these two monastic 


Century 


Bernard’ 3 2 : 

ie alee teachings into one and emphasized both labor and prayer. There 
synthesis ; = 
of values 2Fe three sorts of monks in the monasteries of St..Bernard. The 


first kind were to pray, the second kind to teach, and the third 
to labor and till the ground. Probably we need some such system in our 
modern churches. In them we need some to teach how to pray and believe 
in God, some to teach how to write and read, and also some to teach how 
to till and plough. St. Bernard established about five hundred of these 
village settlements or monasteries, and really we need five hundred or more 
of such village settlements in China, like the monasteries of Bernard. 


The Crusades Later on we shall come back to these village settlements and 
Brotherhood study how to organize them. Now we must go on to the 
eid tne Crusaders. You know how the Mohammedans came from 
Arabia, invaded Europe, and stirred up all the European 
nations. Then the Crusaders sent armies to re-capture Jeru- 
salem. For more than two hundred years millions of people went east- 
ward as Crusaders; and how they suffered! But in the midst of this war 
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Movement 


time, with armies on the march all over Europe, there were many people 
who helped the poor and practised the Brotherhood kindness of the 
Christian church. 


In Florence, for instance, many people at this period went out to 
look after the sick, putting masks over their faces so that others might 
not find out who they were. We need today the sort of nurses who used 
to put masks over their faces in old Florence. In present-day Japan, 
just the contrary, those who put masks over their faces are the black 
silk-kerchiefed thieves who come to steal! That’s Japanese custom! 


In the thirteenth century appeared St. Francis. In Assisi, a 
valley lying between two mountains in Italy, in rich farm land, 
Francis was born the son of a wealthy farmer, and lived a gay 
life up to eighteen years of age. Then he suddenly repented and became 
a Christian worker. He was not an ordained minister, however, but a lay- 
man from the beginning to the end of his career. He gave away every- 
thing he had, and loved even the birds. 


Now that kind of lovingkindness went straight to Germany ; 


Francis 
of Assisi 
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., and there in many places were organized communes of loving- 
communist = A : s : 2 C 
wiles kindness. Eighty-six such villages were established, in which 


the residents loved one another and shared evervthing with each 
other. These people were called Anabaptists, and were really what today 
would be called Christian communists. The kings of Austria and of Ger- 
many did not like this Christian communism and tried to stop it, so some 
of these Christian communists revolted against the kings and fled to Rus- 
sia, where they again set up their communal form of life. 


Brotherhood Along the Rhine River bank there were Christians who or- 
of Common 82@nized a society called the Brotherhood of Common Life. 
Life There was a year’s novitiate, and the Brothers shared every- 

thing with one another in Christian communism. From this 
group came Thomas A. Kempis, the famous writer of the ‘Imitation of 
Christ’, which is read, even today, by thousands of people next to the 
Bible. Erasmus also came from this group, and it was praised by Luther 
as consisting of real followers of Christ. 


The occupation of these Brothers was to give education free to child- 
ren and especially to little girls. Since they lived together, sharing food, 
clothing and hqusing they had no worry about life. They simply went out 
and gathered together ignorant children and taught them without charge. 
I think we need such a Brotherhood in China, to teach illiterate children 
without tuition charges. 


Guild Cities Another phase of the Brotherhood Movement was the Guild 
of North cities of Northern Italy, such as Florence, of which Dante was 
Italy the president. The people of these cities were faithful to the 

Christian faith, loved one another, shared with each other, ~ 
and formed good cities, until the tyrants from the North destroyed them. 
Before that happened there were many guilds in these cities which gave 
free service, such as the Bridge Builders Guild. Every day a group of 
about fifty Bridge Builders would go out to the villages surrounding 
the city and build bridges free for the people. They even provided their 
own noon lunches. One day in one village and the next day in another, 
they would build the needed means of communication and commerce. 
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Some of the Guilds organized hospitals, and others made the roads. 
Thus these Guilds served the villages surrounding their cities in many 
ways. 

Very unfortunately for these Guilds, however, there came about a 
great reformation, known to us in history as the Protestant Reformation, 
which brought this type of Brotherhood Movements to their conclusion. 
Later on the Catholic church revived some of them, but very regrettably | 
the Protestant church forgot them. We protestants of today need to 
revive the Christian Guilds. 


atc radians Meanwhile there arose the great Moravian Movement. Led 
The by a carpenter called Christian Jacob, six hundred former 

Catholics who had been converted to Protestantism, fled from 
Catholic persecution to Herrnhut, Moravia, and settled on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf. With his zealous cooperation they built a village along 
both sides of the road which led to his residence, and started a new move- 
ment to evangelise the Gospel of Christ. One of the houses they built 
was a drug store, the second story of which was used on Sundays for 
worship, on weekdays for a community workroom. The women worked 
here in their spare time. In time this small group of six hun- 
dred people sent out more than two hundred missionaries. They sent the 
first missionaries to India, and missionaries also to Greenland, to the Unit- 
ed States, to Africa, and to other countries. These missionaries were 
skilled manual laborers, who taught crafts to their converts, partially sup- 
ported themselves by their manual labor, and received very small salaries. 


eyeciey stad: <2 In the Journal of John Wesley you will find that he was 
the British  12fluenced by two of these devoted Moravian missionaries, 
ere while crossing with them on the same boat to the United States. 
These missionaries were themselves so sick as to be spitting 
blood, but yet they were caring for other sick folk when the 
waves were high. Wesley was so much impressed by their spirit of kind- 
ness that he sought occasion to talk with them, and later visited Herrnhut. 
At Herrnhut he got the fire which he put into Methodism. 

Wesley’s disciples organized peasant and labor unions. It was Loveless 
who organized the first peasant union in Great Britain, and he was a lay 
preacher of the Methodist church. Many labor unions came out of Wesley’s 
churches; and it was the disciples of Wesley who succeeded in electing to 
the British Parliament that famous slave-emancipation leader, Wilberforce. 
They were all influenced by Wesley, and the source lay in Herrnhut. 

In the Labor Cabinets of Britain you find many Methodist lay preach- 
ers. Lownsberry, the Minister of Merchandise, is a Methodist lay preacher, 
and also Philip Snowden, called the St. Paul of the Labor Movement. 
Henderson is a Methodist lay preacher, and he is Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The Minister of Labor, Miss Bondfield, is a preacher, and has 
preached for Miss Royden. 

Thus from the beginning of the work of St. Paul down to the Twen- 
tieth Century there are continually recurring traces of the Brotherhood 
Movement in the Christian churches. But as yet, unfortunately, we have 
forgotten to preach it in Japan, in China, and in some parts of America. 
We need to revive this Brotherhood Movement. How? 


Movement 


CHAPTER II 
Why Communism Cannot Take the Place of the Brotherhood Movement 


In I Tim. 6:6-10 Paul warns us as Christians that to get more money 
sometimes means degeneration, and advises us to be contented when we 
have food and raiment. Here in the Bible we have the true principle of 
the Brotherhood Movement, but unfortunately in some sense we have drop- 
ped it. Really we very often slide over and neglect the places where Paul 
taught us to live a simple life, and to love one another according to the 
example of Jesus Christ. 

Therefore we must take warning from materialistic communism. In 
the seventh century Mohammedanism appeared because Christianity had 
adopted idolatry,—Mary-olatry ;—and in the nineteenth century material- 
istie communism came into existence because the Christian Church had 
dropped the Brotherhood Movement. 

The Communists claim that materialistic methods of production are the 
foundation of civilization, and found upon them their religion, politics, 
‘education, laws, and art. Their aim in this is to abolish all of the aspects 
of civilization which are not kind to the proletariat, but their philosophy is 
mistaken . As I described in an earlier lecture* questions of economies do 
not come only from matter. Only the simplest economics, dealing with the 
lowest level of life, those of food, clothing, and shelter, may be called 
materialistic, and even these involve many non-material factors. The 
larger areas of economics deals with the senses, and with psychological and 
spiritual factors. Therefore the Marxian attempt at solution of the econo- 
mic problem on the basis of materialism is full of errors. And yet it is 
right in its emphasis on living a simple life. We must learn this simple 
living from the Marxians and practise it in reviving the Brotherhood 
Movement. 

Moouowic Probleins As economics becomes more complicated there comes 
and Christianity in the great problem of unemplovment, for modern com- 

merce is very badly adjusted. The sellers have big 
capital and big companies; and exploit their employees, hiring and firing 
them according to the convenience of their profit-making. Meanwhile 
the buyers cannot control this situation, for they come individually or in 
small groups, and have no power adequate to influence the producer- 
sellers. So all the time there is conflict and competition in the world of 
commerce. We have as yet evolved no method for commerce that 
is Christian. When we come to church we feel good and devotional, but 
when we go out of church, there is nothing to guide us how to practise 
Christianity in our week-round business of buying and selling. That 
is the trouble with the Christian life of today. Is Christianity to save 
only the individual, or the whole of society, the whole human race? I 
think it is to save the whole human race. 

As yet, however, because we have not the practise of brotherly kind- 
ness, life both inside and outside the church is made difficult by still 
another problem, that of social unrest and economic turmoil, which comes 
because the poor are oppressed to the point of collision with the rich, and 
revolution is fomented. 


*See pp. 11-12, Shanghai Number, Friends of Jesus. 
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How does Marx meet these modern economic prob- 
lems? He has four points to explain these conditions, 
and they are really a useful analysis of our present economic pathology: 


1. The theory of surplus value. The rich, Marx says, keep their capital 
turning over and over like a snowball which rolls over and over in the 
snow, getting bigger and bigger. That is the theory of surplus value. 

2. The big snowball that accumulates is the accumulation of capital. 

3. Thus there comes concentration of capital in the hands of a few people. 

4. And because of that there comes class struggle. 


To reconstruct this present society into a better one, Marx sug- 


Marxian Analyses 


Marxian : 

= aie gested to employ a revolution; but, as I have told you, merely to 
Christian fash pistols without purifying our desires and getting rid of our 
Solution bad instincts will amount to nothing. People will continue to 


eat luxurious foods, to go to movies, to smoke, to drink wine, 
and to frequent the licensed quarters; also to wear pistols, and indulge in 
violence as a method of achieving their wishes. No real social progress 
can be won in that way. Covetousness and greed are rampant in the 
world today, and we shall never get true social reorganization nor be able 
to establish the true economic state, until we conquer this greed with the 
spirit of the Crucifixion. 

If you threaten the existing economic system with the sword, its cove- 
tousness will shrink in momentarily as an amoeba shrinks when attacked; 
but when the sword is withdrawn, it will immediately grow out again. 
Therefore unless we repent from the bottom of our souls, as Christ taught 
us to do, we can never reconstruct society. 


To repentance we must add real reconstruction; mere repentance is | 
not enough. We must actually reconstruct the present economic status. 
Only thus can we have the new society. 

Going back for a moment to our statement of the economic problems, 
we remember that under the present system we said that buyers had no 
power to control the situation created by the accumulation of capital. 
Now in the Cooperative system, buyers and sellers are all the same persons, 
and buyers exert their normal and rightful power to control the operation 
of commerce. Therefore we must have good Cooperative unions. Then no 
one will suffer from exploitation. By organizing good Cooperative Unions, 
we can get rid of the four characteristic problems of economics which 
Marx has so well described to us: 

(1) We can get rid of surplus value from exploitation; (2) There will 
be no accumulation of capital; (3) and no concentration of capital; 
(4) class struggle will disappear. 

The Chinese government at Nanking is trying to start this Christian 
type of cooperatives, and I wish all Christians would turn in and help 
this cause; for it is very necessary to man the Cooperatives with good 
Christians, men of really Christian character, without the spirit of covetous- 
ness or of exploitation. Otherwise though the government promotes them 
they will fail. Unless we have the Christian spirit as a foundation, it is 
very difficult to organize a cooperative nation. 


It was soon after Bernard had established his five hundred rural mon- 
asteries, that the Christians in the cities organized the guilds, 
which had the Church as their centre. These trade guilds operated 
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go well that mediaeval cities did not have unemployment. The Church 
was the centre of the guilds, both in Florence and in London, where St. 
Paul cathedral was built by the merchants guilds. There were many 
different kinds of guilds, but they kept good faith with one another. That 
is the reason for the peace enjoyed by European towns even during the 
Dark Ages. 

Modern Denmark is another illustration of the same principle. The 
Danes fought against Germany and were badly beaten. Their loss was so 
drastic that hundreds of thousands of the people of Denmark deserted 
their own country and went to America. Those who remained, however, 
organized cooperative unions, and made them so successful that through 
them it was possible to reconstruct the country. This movement was thor- 
oughly Christian, and inspired by an educational movement led by an 
earnest Christian leader, Bishop Gruntvig. Denmark is so far north, be- 
tween 50’ and 60’ North Latitude, that in January they have only one 
hour of sunshine. But even in this northern country they have a most 
wonderful system of rural cooperatives. The Danish people were suc- 
cessful in their organizing of Cooperatives because they had good Chris- 
tian spirit. I think it is necessary to organize such cooperatives among 
the farmers in Shantung. 


In rural districts we must start Producers Unions; and for the citi- 
zens of the city we must start Consumers Unions, because the villages are 
the producers and the citizens of the cities are the consumers. The rea- 
son why city dwellers are prosperous and rural people are poor is that 
in the cities are capital, machines, factories, division of labor, and co- 
operation, while none of these are in the villages. If we want to save the 
villages in China and Japan we must have cooperative Producers Unions, 
and through their activities we can get capital, machines, factories, divi- 
sion of labor, and cooperation. 


Let us imagine a village consisting of about six hundred 


Factory : : 
SURE Gas farmers. If each will pay twenty dollars Mex. there will be 
Geahoratives 12,000 capital. With this we can buy machines to till the 


land, and start a canning factory, canning tomatoes or other 
farm produce. These can then be sold abroad. Then we can ask the six 
hundred farmers to organize division of labor, and have one specialist for 
ham and hog raising; one for cultivation, ete. And we can cooperate— 
all these six hundred farmers can cooperate on one big farm. Thus the 
costs will be reduced by one third and many hands set free to work in the 
factory and run the machines. More machines ean be bought and the vil- 
lage will grow in economic power. 


I know of such a village, organized cooperatively about three years 
ago by a young man who came to our Peasant Gospel School in Japan 
which I hold once a year for one month in my house. He went home and 
started the cooperative movement, and completely changed his village in 
three years’ time. There Christianity is giving an example of how Chris- 
tian principles will reform a village. I wish some of you would start this 
sort of movement. As preachers are sometimes too busy we might 
ask some of the elders of the church to be praying for this purpose. . 


‘ In Japan the rural districts are very poor and overcrowded, and yet 
their leaders are still teaching them individualism! Buddhism is inclined 
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to teach individualism and its devotees have to retire into monasteries 
and not care about the things of daily life. Thus Buddhism has brought 
us to a terrible pass in the Japanese rural districts, in which the people 
are now extremely individualistic. A single farmer tills; looks after cows; 
cares for pigs; and sends his produce to the city; and his efficiency is 
very much reduced by each of these changes in occupation. Division of 
labor would very much increase the farmers’ efficiency. That is one rea- 
son why we must have the true Brotherhood Movement in rural districts. 


The other day I went to Chufu, the region of the tomb of Confucius, 
and Mr. Hibbard, the resident missionary, told me the housing conditions 
are very bad there. I suggested a Cooperative movement for Housing 
among the farmers, which each can join to reform the housing. In 
Japan we have started a kitchen reform movement. Each member in- 
vests about ten yen. If thirty members join, there is a capital of three 
hundred yen, and with that sum rural kitchens can be made clean and neat. 


There are good lessons in the Bible of the Brotherhood Movement, 
but if we do not practise them, it is useless to merely read and appreciate 
them. What we need is the practise of brotherhood. 


Questions: 


Mr. Hibbard: Most of us are not experienced. We should like to do this but do not 
know how. Can you send over someone from Japan to help us go out to the villages 
and organize this thing? 
Dr. Kagawa: Yes. 
Dr, Kelpler: How guard that the money may be honestly spent? 
Dr. Kagawa: Christian character! It is necessary to have a strong Christian charac- 
ter in whoever is responsible for the organizing and book keeping, and for the selling, 
—for everything connected with the cooperative. Then if about five hundred will 
join, we can produce this suit I am wearing for $4.00 and probably less in China, for 
we buy cotton from China, and have very dear labor in Japan. If we buy cotton 
here and sew it here, it will be very cheap. But if anyone gets hold of of it who wants. 
to make profit or wealth out of it, it cannot be sold so cheap. In Japan many 
people are buying from our cooperative store and selling the suit for three times what 
they pay for it,—about twelve yen instead of four yen. That is a great mistake. 
That is why I say that we must have only Christians in places of responsibility in 
the cooperatives. 
: Can anyone buy from the cooperative society? 

Dr. Kagawa: We must abide by the Cooperative Laws. Probably the Nanking Gov- 
ernment has some special cooperative laws. In Japan the government cooperative 
stores limit the buyers to stock holders only alone, but this is not so in the English, 
Rochdale system. In our cooperatives, organized according to this system, anyone 
is allowed to buy, while dividends are paid periodically out of the profits to the 
members. 

I can show you how this works in the case of fertilizers. In Japan we spend 
at least eight hundred million yen annually for buying fertilizers, which are a 
heavy drain upon the resources of the impoverished farmers. But now in one rural 
district (Gotemba) our friends are making fertilizers on the cooperative basis, fertili- 
zers which cost them practically nothing but the labor of making. Twenty-seven 
young men cooperate, and cut grass and heap it up, and put into it a certain kind of 
bacteria called za za. Within a week the grass is good fertilizer. But that kind of 
fertilizer can be made only on a cooperative basis. 
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How many cooperative unions have been formed and failed, and 
what was the cause of their failure: 


Dr, Kagawa: We have about 14,000 cooperative unions in Japan started by the goy- 
ernment and so far no failure. Of cooperatives on the basis of private enterprise, 
eity consumers unions are the most difficult; village producers unions are easiest to 
start. But unless a Christian is willing to give his work, it is very difficult to start. 
When it is once organized it is easy to run, but to get the propaganda done, to secure 
the trust of the people is at first very difficult. It takes about six months for this 
preliminary work. 


Is there any difference between the cooperatives organized by Chris- 
tian and those organized under other auspices? 


‘Kagawa: If it is operated under the government laws, we cannot sell to anyone but 
members; but in those we organize we maintain the principle of not profiteering and 
of selling to anyone who wants to buy. 

I have organized about twelve Cooperatives ;—including five Consumers Coopera- 
tives for students, and besides one Credit Pawn Shop in Tokyo, and one Consumers 
Cooperative for laborers; one Consumers Cooperative for laborers in Kobe, and one in 
Osaka. And I have helped to organize a good many rural Producers Cooperatives. 


Is there any pamphlet on Cooperatives? 


Kagawa: Yes, I have one in Japanese, a small book, on How to organize Coopera- 
tive Unions, 


A Chinese Lady: How could this cooperative principle be adapted to the educational 
system ? 


Kagawa: In two ways: (1) We must actually teach the school children to organize ~ 
this sort of brotherly and sisterly kindness when they are small; otherwise it is very 
difficult to get over the idea of no profiteering to adults after they have become fixed 
‘in profiteering habits. 

(2) Probably we can organize the school itself on this cooperative system, and 
support it in this way. 

Is the Cooperative registered in the government, and does the gov- 

ernment therefore exact a tax for it? 
Kagawa: It is registered in the government, but in Japan, just the opposite of tax- 
ing the Cooperative, the government gives it an endowment or lends it money without 
interest or nominal interest. And anyone who puts money in a cooperative bank is 
free from taxation for it. The Japanese government has about eighty million yen 
in a special fund set aside to improve these cooperative societies. Denmark has the 
same thing, I think your nation will adopt the same system. 


Do you accept such government endowment? 


‘Kagawa: Yes, yes, yes! This is the best way to avoid communist agitation. When 
people are satisfied, no agitation coming from the outside is able to influence them, 
Because people are so poor, they take to communistic agitation. 


*THE COOPERATIVE UNION OF JAPAN. See page 64 


This Annual assembly represented the Cooperative Union of Japan, a General 
Federation of all the Japan Cooperatives of all types, which has a large staff busily 
‘at work in a sizable building near Iida Bashi in Tokyo. Study groups in Japan 
‘which can avail themselves of the Japanese language should apply there for pamphlets 
published by the Union, as well as for the two English publications by Dr. Ogata. 
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CHAPTER. III. 
Three Principles of Rural Economics 


There are three principles which we advocate for rural work every- 
where :— 


Love of the Soil, Love of Neighbor, and Love of God. 


Te love ot This is something very different from the love of profit from 
the Soil the soil. If we try to love the soil because we love money, very 

soon that soil is spoiled. One man may start planting sweet 
peas, for instance, and because they sell well his neighbor may do the 
‘same, and then many others after him. At first the price of sweet peas 
goes up, and more and more people plant sweet peas because they are 
profitable. Then there is over-production and the price goes down, every- 
‘one loses money, and deserts the land. That land is spoiled. 

On the other hand, when we love God, and the soil because it was ° 
ereated by Him, we think of it as manifestation of His love. We approach 
it as something sacred and precious, and cultivate it as carefully as we 
eare for our own bodies. 


In China there is danger that you may make this fertile land into a 
desert. An Agricultural engineer from Japan went to the desert of 
‘Gobi and on digging six feet below the surface he found big stumps of 
‘trees. So he learned that the Mongolian desert had formerly been a forest. 
The forest had been cut down, and the land had become a desert. This 
‘desert marches on toward the sea coast at the rate of about ten miles a 
‘year. In this China desert, the erosion is so rapid that dust from it is blown 
clear across the Yellow Sea to the islands of Japan, and there we eall it 
“sun dust’. Ross, the famous sociologist, in his book, ‘Changing China’, 
wrote that China will not prosper until its best soil ceases to flow out 
through the rivers to the ocean. 


The Yellow River and the Yangtse River are muddy because the best 
soil goes into the rivers. Seventy miles out from the coast of China 
the ocean is colored by this precious soil which is needed for cultivation. ° 
‘The blue sea becomes the Yellow Sea. Unless there is care even this most 
fertile district of Shantung may become a desert. 

China is losing her soil because her trees were cut off. In 1925 it was 
discovered that soil consists of coloid. In this substance called coloid are 
hundreds of bacteria. If you plant trees, there will be good coloid soil, 
but if the trees are cut off, the best part of the soil is carried away to the 
‘ocean, for the roots of the trees have power to accumulate the bacteria 
which get nitrogen from the air. The best villages in Japan are those 
where trees are planted at the side of the fields. The roots of the trees 
preserve the best soil, and fertilizers come to the soil from these tree-roots. 
When the trees are cut off, the soil washes away, and fertilizers become 
scarce. Therefore the first prerequisite for the rural movement in China 
is love of the soil. 


Some of you may smile at the story of Paradise Lost, but I be- 
lieve it is true, and that the lesson it teaches is most pertinent to 
us of today. The Garden of Eden, lying between the Tigris and 
‘the Euphrates in the forests of Mesopotamia, was a most beautiful land, 


‘Paradise 
Lost 
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full of trees and flowers. But the great kings cut off the trees and so 
turned it into a desert. This is probably the origin of the story in the 
third chapter of Genesis,—that Mesopotamia, the Garden of Eden, was 
originally forest, in which the cutting off of the trees made it a desert. 


In the beginning men climbed these forest trees for fruits dates, and 
nuts using for their food these most nutritious products of the ‘trees of 
life. If they had been contented to continue to live on these most im- 
portant fruits of the trees-of-life, they would have been all right. But 
meanwhile the women stayed on the ground and planted wheat and rice. 
And then probably the men got tired of tree-climbing, were tempted also 
to have easy cultivation, and cut off the trees and turned the forest land 
into wheat and rice-fields. Later came the wars of Nebuchadnezzar and 
other great kings, and completed the devastation of the country, for the 
people who were cultivating rice and wheat were killed off and the land 
became a desert. Thus the eating of the fruit of intellectualism,—the 
knowledge of cultivation,—the ‘tree of knowledge’—by Eve became a snare 
to Adam, and both lost Paradise! 


The The same sort of cycle has been going on all through history 
and in all parts of the world. In the United States, for instance, 
where only a generation or two ago they cut down the forests 
to make farms, it is said that recently they have deserted about 
forty thousand acres of farmland, as much as the cultivable area of 
Great Britain! ‘‘After man, the desert!’’ Especially wherever there 
is war and people are being killed, no one looks after cultivation, and 
the soil is neglected. Then famine comes, and sickness and death. These 
are the four horsemen of Revelation approaching simultaneously. bie 
there is revolution the people killed in the revolution are fewer than thos 
destroyed by the famine which is sure to follow. Only fifty thousand were 
killed by violence in the French Revolution. But three million and a 
half died in: the subsequent famine. In the Russian revolution in 1917 
only seven thousand were killed, but in the famine over eighteen million 
died. In the West many are suffering from unemployment because there is 
industrial and economic civil war and the people cannot love the soil. 


In Japan in 1905 the year after the war against Russia there was a big 
famine, in North Japan. After the Great War there was widespread famine 
in Europe. There is no exception to this rule. 


And after famine, what do you eat? We have to come back again 
to tree crops. If you plant trees, even the climate changes. I spent six 
months in the Desert of Utah, which was no longer a desert, for there the 
Mormons had planted trees. After the tree-planting, gradually dew came 
and rain followed. 


Four 
Horsemen 


Sry scraper The villagers and farmers are the most unemployed people. 

They cannot get much profit by cultivation. Unless we teach 
them to love soil, their inclination in Japan, at least is to go 
to the town and live a civilized life rather than to live a lonesome, soli- 
tary existence. Therefore in Japan what I am trying to do with the rural 
people is to teach them the ‘‘city-principle’’ of skyscraper agriculture! 
In New York they are building skyscrapers. Similarly we must have 
skyscraper-agriculture! Our present type of agriculture is horizontal, 
for we cut off the trees and plant wheat, millet or rice. I say that we 
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must have vertical agriculture, and plant the trees again, for a single 
chestnut or walnut tree will bear as many as half a dozen bushels. 


In our skyscraper agriculture, we can keep hogs on the ground floor, 
grow saplings of fruit and nut trees on the second floor, and have bees on 
the third or top floor. Then if there is a brook or running water nearby, 
we can have two basements for our skyscraper, for we can use the bottom 
of the brook for fish culture. One kind of fish can be raised at the bottom 
and another kind a little higher up. So with three more floors on land we 
get five stories for our skyscraper. The farms in Japan are so small that 
unless we employ this skyscraper system in our agriculture, it does not pay. 


The Loo Choo Islands are in a most miserable economic condition, 
over-populated with six hundred thousand people. So I tried to plant 
trees there; trees brought from the Hawaiian Islands, of a species called 
the Kiwabe or Algaroba, obtaining the seeds from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Honolulu. A single tree of this species produces fifty 
bushels of seeds annually,—enough to maintain five horses. The seeds 
which look like peas, can be utilized for hogs also, and the honey of the 
flowers for bees. So one or two families can live on the product of one 
tree alone. No wonder this tree is called the King Tree, because it is the 
best tree to help human beings. 


In Rev. 22:2 we find the vision of the New Society. There twelve 
kinds of trees are growing by the river through the City, producing fruit 
every month, and that is vertical agriculture par excellence! The leaves 
of the trees are medecine for the people. So in Japan I am trying to dis- 
cover twelve varieties of trees, that can bear fruit every month and provide 
food for the farmers the year round. 

With one acre of this tree crop we can maintain five persons 
but this does not solve all the farmer’s problems. There is 
the need to love their neighbors. At present they farm in- 
dividualistically, and do not trust each other. When they plant cucum- 
bers or melons, they have to watch them all night long, but even then the 
melons disappear! So in the new project of tree-planting. If you plant 
trees around your field, and your neighbor comes and cuts them down, it 
is useless to try to plant them. Therefore unless we organize our 
neighbors it is absolutely impossible to get good results out of agriculture. 


If we organize the people into good unions, at least twenty different 
benefits follow: 

1. It becomes easy to supervise the management of agriculture. 

(no need to watch the melon!) 

2. Water works are in better shape. 

3. Roads are improved. 

4, Fertilizer is provided, and the farmers can get maximum harvests as they can- 
not when they must individually buy their own fertilizer. Ordinary tenant 
farmer’s harvests are 20% less than those of landowners, because the latter give 
sufficient fertilizer. The tenants cannot do so, for they might lose the land 
thus fertilized. 

. Soil-improvement. 

. Cooperative cultivation. 
. Use of machines. 

. Saving of labor. 


II. Love of 
Neighbors 
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9. Better marketing, and crop-saving in consequence, 
10. Establishment of factories for canning field-products. 
11. Division of labor. 

12. Establishment of Credit Cooperative Societies. 

13. Cooperative granaries. 

14. Raising Poultry, hogs, sheep, goats, bees, fruit. 

and though the 
crops for sus- 
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Thus many industries can be put into the village 
crops fail, the villagers can fall back on these subsidise. 
tenance, and thus keep the village prosperous. : 
15. Producers Unions. *: 
16. Consumers Unions. lite? 
17. Better housing for the farmers. * 
18. Employment of physicians by a Mutual Aid system. ie 
19. Better sanitation. 


20. Better equipment for culture, and improved education. 


= 


These are only twenty examples of improvements m 
operative effort. 


Denmark has employed this system, and from Denmark it spread to 
Germany, Sweden and Norway. After the Great War the French govern- 
ment employed this same system of cooperative tilling, by cooperative 
Producers Unions. 


II. Love Unless, however, there is the Christian teaching of Brother- 
of Go a hood kindness, this sort of cooperative cultivation will not prove 

a suecess among the villages. When it is to be started, Christians 
should organize in the spirit of service, letting anyone join, whether he be 
Buddhist or Taoist or whatsoever. Within two or three years such mem- 
bers will be coming to you saying, ‘‘Please tell me about Christianity’’. 
In the beginning we simply serve, and gradually they come to want to 
know about Christ. That is our policy in Japan. 


The island of Corsica, where Napoleon was born, is a mountainous 
place, so the inhabitants have planted chestnuts and walnuts. With the 
chestnuts they feed hogs, and they eat bread made of the walnuts. Then 
because they produce plenty of walnuts, they feed them also to the hogs, 
and then eat the hogs! 
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Walnut. Cooperatives—The é I am Cee ae neo the ae conditions in 

Start’ of Takane Gaknin, apanese villages by means of experimentation. 
Last year I was sick and rested about a month at 
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Guspel, School otemba. very evening invited my young 


friends from the nearby villages to come to my 
house, and we studied these problems. The first thing we attempted was 
to organize a small cooperative experiment with tree-planting. Rice in 
Japan is cheap, but the area of Japan is too small to feed the population 
on rice alone as is the custom. If they plant only rice, the farmers cannot 
live on. Walnuts are very nutritious. Their albumen content is rich, 
and they command double the price of rice. So I sent two of my young 
friends to Shinshu, a district where many walnuts are raised, to investi- 
gate and get good walnuts. Now they are distributing these walnut seeds, 
and are starting a good walnut cooperative union. Walnuts and other nuts 


would be good to plant in Weihsien and you could start good cooperatives 
with them here also. 
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“Walnuts Feed One way to make the church independent is to plant wal 
Tadepondent nuts. Ask each church member to plant one walnut in his 
Churches yard. Wait about ten years, and there should be a profit of 

about $10.00 annually on each tree. If there are three 
‘hundred church members, the total will mount up to $3,000.00. This makes 
a church very smoothly independent. The enterprise must be managed, 
however, on the cooperative basis, otherwise the people are liable to say 
“*Oh! we have ten dollars! We dont want to give it to the church!’’ Then 
the church will not become independent! 


In Japan there is ordinarily an annual profit of from 
twenty to forty yen per walnut tree. Walnut trees in 
China would surely bear nuts to yield ten dollars. 
Even three trees would make thirty dollars. If we cherish plants, they 
are very kind to us. And we must remember all the time to be prepared 
‘for famine. We must practice preparedness for famine, and for that 
purpose tree-planting is the best. So I think the church must awaken to 
this problem and persuade the church members to be planting some sort 
‘of nut trees all the time in order to be prepared for famine. 


Please do not forget that famine will visit you. I have been told that 
this Weihsien mission station was originally started as famine relief work, 
so this means that famine does visit Shantung, as well as Shensi and Gansu. 
Do not listen to reports from these districts as remote from your own 
possible experience. Famine will surely come. In Japan there is a crop 
failure every four years, and that means famine somewhere. So we must 
be prepared for famine, and we must prepare on the cooperative basis. 
Tree cooperatives are the best method of preparation for famine. 


If you will plant trees in China, and wait only thirty years, this 
‘China will be a wonderful country. Now we find miles and miles of it 
a desert, in which in some places, people dig holes and live beneath the 
‘ground. What is needed is tree planting cooperatives. Then don’t cut 
down the trees, but wait thirty years! 


‘Walnut Cooperatives 
‘Prepare for Famine 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


“Mission Since the Manchuria Incident, here in Japan, in both Tokyo and Kobe, 
‘Study a new movement for the study of the Cooperatives has been started among 
“Groups the missionaries. We began with small groups led in turn by most of the 
members, meeting weekly or bi-weekly, and emphasizing intercession for 
the objectives grasped by the study. The free discussions and prayer generated in- 
-ereasing energy. One group which had “finished” the course refused to disband and 
spent four sessions on book reviews of correlated subjects. Meanwhile “the men” got 
interested, and the culmination was in four lectures by experts to large mixed audi- 
-ences. Nevertheless, at the end of eight months’ study, our chief impression is 
that we have as yet hardly touched the fringes of the subject of the Cooperatives. 
It is with due humility, therefore that the following suggestions are offered, and the 
-eertainty that more experience will afford them infinite variety and improvement: 


Continued on Page 22. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Problem of Poverty in Rural Districts 


In Chinese and Japanese villages the problem of poverty is always: 
with us, and must be faced by the Christian evangelist. Some may think 
it a waste of time to thus consider eating and drinking, and a neglect of 
the true Gospel. But Christ did this. In the fifth verse of the twenty- 
first chapter of John, Jesus Christ said to the seven disciples, 

‘‘Children, have ye any meat?’’ 

They answered Him, 

“*No.”? 

And he said unto them, 

‘“Cast the net on the right side, and yet shall find.’’ 

And they cast therefore, and now they were not able to draw the net in 
for the number of fishes. (John 21: 5-6) 


Though Christ was a carpenter, not a fisherman, he knew how to 
catch fish, and advised the fishermen in their own skill. And He was kind 
to His disciples, who had had their daily bread for three years from Him, 
and were now obliged to mend their broken nets with softened hands, 
and learn how to fish again. 


This matter of being kind is of the utmost importance in rural villages 
in Japan and I suspect in China also. Village-dwellers are conservative 
and difficult to reach in Japan, suspicious of newcomers. They survey the 
Christian evangelist when he enters their village, chiefly to see whether 
or not he is kind. For three years this survey precedes their acceptance 
of the Gospel message. The first year they simply examine him; the sec- 
ond year they may come to the conclusion that he is not a bad man; and 
the third year, if he has passed previous tests, they begin to listen to him! 
So rural evangelism is like seed-sowing,—‘sowing seeds of kindness’, and’ 
we must have ample patience in it. 


In being kind to the poor we need to know the difference between the 
*two kinds of poor which are to be found everywhere in villages as well 
as towns :— 

A. Those who are poor because of personal weakness 
B. Those who are poor because of social economic causes 


It is necessary to have a social survey in the village where you work, 
to find how many poor people are dying, how many are sick, how many 
are feebleminded, and so forth. Then you can understand the way to 
help them. Unless you know the concrete statistics of any given village 
it is difficult to help it. 

In general we find, however, that the death rate in the villages is 
much higher than that of the cities, and this is significant, for the death 
rate is a good index of society. Where there is a great deal of social 
unrest the death rate is high, especially among infants. 132/1000 is the 
average infant mortality for all Japan, but in the slums of Kobe the 
rate is 600/1000. In China it is probably 250/1000 and in some villages 
in China, as well as in Japan, it may go up to 400 per 1000. Where the 


*See p. 18, Shanghai Number, Friends of Jesus. 
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‘death rate is very high it means that the people are suffering. 


The death rate, and cases of disease, decline in the villages as the sani- 
tary conditions improve. This matter of sanitation is distinctly a rural 
problem, for ordinarily the country villages are very poorly equipped for - 
sanitation. In the city there are good water works,—in the villages, none. 
The city has a good sewage system, the village none; the city has good 
physicians, the villages very few; the city has good nurses, but there are 
almost none in the country districts. Nor has. the village medecine, nor 
ice, for those who suffer from fever; and meanwhile the village has many 
things the city lacks »—parasites, mosquitoes, fleas, and flies! Such are 
the reasons why there is a larger death rate in the villages than in the 
cities. In the cities the death rate is being reduced year by year, while 
in the villages there is more and more suffering every year. 


This is not true, however, of England. 


There the number of people suffering from pauperism is decreasing 
every year, for they have national sick insurance, national old age pen- 
sions, and good hospitals. It is in the Orient where we have no national 
sick insurance that pauperism is increasing year by year. We need to 
pay very close attention to this matter, and to strive to remedy the situa- 
tion both nationally, and locally, in any village in which we seek to do 
evangelism. 


Dieanising the Poor Charity work costs a great deal, and if you try 
fe whee abolishing to help these poor apart from organizing them, it is 

very difficult. I have found that even for a wealthy 
person to try to support an enterprise such as a 
free dispensary by himself alone is difficult, and that it is useless to give 
money away as charity to the poor. 

Unless you organize Cooperatives it is very difficult to help the poor, 
the aged, and the defectives. We need social insurance based on the 
Brotherhood Movement. In Kobe there used to be about ten laborers 
injured every day, among the day laborers. So I advised the Kobe Social 
Department to organize Sick Insurance according to the Cooperative 
system. As the result was good, I extended the plan to Cooperative In- 
‘surance for unemployment. Now we are extending that principle to gen- 
eral sick insurance, educational insurance, ete. Thus with small sums 
of money we can help each other. 


Of 12,000 Japanese villages, for instance, 3200 have no physicians. 
How ean doctors be provided for these villages without medical provi- 
‘sion? The easiest and best way is to organize the village for a Mutual 
Aid Association on the Cooperative basis. This method will be found 
feasible anywhere, while if the attempt is made to meet the need by philan- 
thropy, it will fail for lack of money. 


Day Nurseries are needed everywhere in the country districts for the 
ehildren, and should be organized not on a charity but on a cooperative 
basis, for if the former is the basis we cannot give good mass education 
through them. Mothers Associations should be organized as Mothers Co- 
operatives. In my Osaka Settlement we have about seventy-five children 
in the day nursery, mostly from laborers’ families, and we ask the mothers 
to come and sit down in a leisurely fashion while we present to them our 
budget for the year. We tell them how much we pay for the nurses 
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salaries, and we ask them to pay just the amount needed. That is the way 
we keep them independent in spirit. If it were a charity they would feel 
very badly. Those who cannot pay of course get free tuition, but if they 
can pay a part, even a sen a month, they do so. 


So with Sick Insurance, and with insurance in case of death. Thus 
we abolish pauperism from physical weakness. One to two thirds of the 
poor are suffering from some form of disease, and disease is the most im- 
portant factor in poverty. 


As we employ the same Cooperative principles in 
solving the problems of the Proletariat, we secure the 
same results. We need to organize Cooperative So- 
cieties to care for each of the factors in commerce: (1) Producers Co- 
operatives; (2) Consumers Cooperatives; (3) Credit Cooperatives; (4) 
Marketing Cooperatives, and (5) Utility Cooperatives. It is not necessary 
to employ violence for social improvements. If we have a good plan of 
Christian Brotherhood, every need is satisfied. And for that cause we 


B. For the Abolition 
of the Proletriat 


must act. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


Part I. 
Study Suggestions 


I. Dr. Bates’ impressive Introduction 
might well be supplemented by data about 
the life of Dr. Kagawa. 

Kagawa, Axling (Harpers) 
Biographical Sketches in 
Love the Law of Life (Winston, U.S.A., 
8.C.M., England) 
The Religion of Jesus ( ,, 5 ) 
New Life Through God (Revell, U.S.A., 
(biographical data S.C.M., England) 
scattered through 
November, 1928, Friends of Jesus, and 
other issues containing biographical ma- 
terials, furnished on request 

Magazine articles, list of, furnished on re- 
quest 

Wanted, an Integrated World, Chapter I 
in Social Perplexities, Hunter, Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 
1932. 


continued from page 19 


Approach to the Study of the Cooperatives 


II. Foundations in the Bible and Church 
History. Chapter I. 
The Untried Door, Richard Roberts, The 
Women’s Press,‘ New York 
The Story of Social Christianity, (2 vols.),. 
Stead, James Clarke & Co., 9 Essex St. 
Strand, London, W. C. 2 


A Guildsman’s Interpretation of His- 
tory, Penty, 
Shanghai Number, Friends of Jesus, pp 
14-16 ete., ete. 


III. Comparative Study, Russian Com- 
munism and the Christian plan. Chapter TIF 
Seeing ourselves through Russia, by Henry 

Henry T. Hodgkin and a Pendle Hilf 

Group—see its bibliography. 

The New Russian Primer 


Friends of Jesus, Shanghai Number, pp: 
10-14 and Vol. I, No. 1, The Christiaw 
Revolution 


Part II. Dr. Kagawa’s Conception of the Cooperatives 


IV. Rural Cooperatives illustrated in 


Denmark, a country saved by them, for 
which see pp. 10-11, 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
56, of present issue. Chapters IV-VI. 
Shanghai Number, The Village Problem 


Folk High Schools of Denmark, Mannische 


Rural Denmark and: its Lessons, H. Rider 
Haggard 


Cooperation in Danish Agriculture, Harold 
Faber 


The Cooperative Movement in Japan, E. 
Ogata 


Continued on Page 49 
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CHAPTER: V. 


The Organization of the Cooperatives 
: II Corinthians 9:1-15 


In the previous lecture we have described the difference between 
pauperism and the proletariat. It is necessary to organize Cooperatives 
for both ;—for the sick and the poor there must be Mutual Aid Societies. 
For the proletariat there must be many kinds of Cooperative Unions. 
The Mutual Aid Societies for the Paupers cannot take the place, either, 
of charity work, pure and simple. This must be accomplished by individual 
effort for the needy. There are many things which must still be done by 
such individual effort, for those who are weak psychologically, morally, or 
religiously. These matters must be treated from the individual viewpoint. 
And moreover, unless such charity work is adequately carried on, it is 
hopeless to expect to have good cooperative societies in the villages. This 
is especially true concerning the insane, the feeble-minded, idiots and 
criminals. These psychological unfortunates are especially deserving of our 
kindness and sympathy. We have to approach them with education. 
Therein lies the great difference between Christianity and materialistic 
communism, which does not think it worth while to attempt any use of 
religion or of morality, or of other psychological effort. We Christians 
consider that real religion and real morality are essential to the cleansing 
of personality, and that unless the personalities of the leaders of the co- 
operative movement are good, that movement itself will fail or face a 
crisis. | Rema 

We have to have, therefore, three or four sorts of work going on at the 
same time, in any sort of social settlement, whether in the slums or the 
rural districts. One is free dispensaries for the sick, best managed on the 
cooperative basis. Second, we must have education, and third, preaching; 
—all the time preaching. In our own settlements in Kobe, Osaka, and 
Tokyo, and in the rural settlements, we have these three enterprises simul- 
taneously. 

Here in Weihsien, for instance, you already have 
dispensaries, educational institutions, and a large 
church for preaching. You have not, however, studied 
the cooperative movement. You need specialists in 
this movement. As you educate doctors, psychologists, teachers. and 
preachers, so you must also educate organizers of the cooperative societies. 
Beginning in April, 1931, one of the theological seminaries in Japan con- 
nected with a large Christian university, is setting out to produce social 
engineers for the cooperative movement. I have been asked to be one of 
the professors to train cooperative organizers. Thus within three years, 
from among the graduates of this seminary, we shall be able to select 
those who are most suitable to be organizers of the cooperatives. We must 
train workers for this movement. 

In Japan we have a school called the Peasants Gospel School. When I go back 
in February for about one month fifteen students will come to my house near Kobe, 
and they will live with me. This time I shall be with them only two weeks, but four 
er five of my friends will live with them. We shall instruct them from eight in the 
morning till nine in the evening. In the forenoon we have four hours and teach four 
things: The Bible, the History of the Brotherhood Movement; Village Sociology; 
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‘and Agricultural Science. In the course on Village Sociology we teach how to organize 
village Cooperatives. When the students go back to their villages they are known 
as skilled organizers of Credit Unions and of the other kinds of Cooperatives. I 
have received many reports that our graduates and the graduates of other such 
schools have returned to their villages and started many good Cooperatives. 


In the afternoons in our Peasant Gospel School the time is spent for crafts, 
manual labor of all sorts necessary for village life. In the evening we have other 
lectures on the things necessary for village life. “d 

After I started this one Peasant School other churches followed me, and we 
have now over fifteen institutions of this sort* and the Central Committee of the 
Kingdom of God Movement has taken up this Peasant Gospel School plan. In 
February they are going to hold a large conference in Tokyo on this subject. 


There are so many mistakes that we have made hitherto in our Christian move- 
ment. Our protestant ministers are so much separated from one another. We pro- 
test against one another. We must be organized. Some should specialize on the 
study of the Bible, some will study carefully the History of the Brotherhood Move- 
ment, some Village Sociology, and some Agricultural Science. Then like crows let 
us come together. At a certain season of the year the crows assemble and teach 
their children. So in the summer or in the winter we must come together and organize 
our Peasant Gospel Schools. Some pastors will teach Bible, some the Brotherhood 
Movement, some Village Sociology, some Agricultural Science and some the Coopera- 
tive Movements. Our Protestant Christian movement is really too individualistic. 
We must be organized in a better way. I wish you would organize that sort of school 
here in China, especially in Shantung. If you do, someday you will find that the 
Peasant Gospel Schools have become the source of the life of Shantung. 


I have showed that in Japan we are endeavoring to 
train cooperative organizers both in the theological semi- 
nary, and in my Peasant Gospel School. Such education 
is accomplished in Denmark in a very fine system of church schools which 
is the central factor in Danish civilization. Whoever asks the Danish 
Minister of Education to show him this central factor, will be taken by 
him to a small country village of about 2000 population, which nevertheless 
contains five schools: 

1) The Folk Hoch Schule or Peoples National High School; 

2) the Normal School; 

3) the Craft School; 

4) the Bible School, in which lay leaders are trained in a six month’s 

course ; 

5) the Agricultural School. 


I was surprised that the Danes have but one University, at Copen- 
hagen. The Danish people are inclined more to the practical schools, 
because sixty years ago they were so poor. They train farmers and 
craftsmen and teachers, and they train in Bible reading. These schools are 
all carried on by the Danish Innere Mission. 


The Danish 
School System 


I am frank to say that American foreign missions 
have made some mistakes in the Orient, for Japanese 
and Chinese people both long too much for higher 
education, and if you give them too much of it they are apt to forget 


Mistakes of American 
Foreign Missions 


“The number of Peasant Gospel Schools has grown to over fifty in 1932. Ed. 
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their hands and feet! We must have good small schools for craftsmen 
and for farmers, to teach them how to till, and to work with their hands. 
If the government opposes your schools for higher learning, change the 
system! Bring it nearer to the soil, nearer to the craftsman. It is not 
necessary to have government registration, but let us be nearer to the 
soil. 


I emphasize such schools because it takes really a long time to train 
in the various skills needed for cooperative unions. In Japan, for in- 
‘stance, if there were plenty of good ham and bacon, which can be fed 
from nuts and acorns, it would be possible to produce food enough for 
twice the present population, now so much troubled by scarcity of food. 
But ham and bacon require skill for production. In Denmark they 
reckon that it takes two years to educate laborers to make good ham and 
bacon. 


Moreover, such education is distinctly the responsibility of the Chris- 
tian church. The’ government, with merely secular motivation, cannot 
produce good Cooperative organizers. If you trust to the government 
alone you will never get good Cooperatives. When the craftsmen flourish- 
ed in the Middle Ages, we read in our church histories that these crafts- 
men were trained by monks. The monasteries of St. Bernard had three 
kinds of monks,—(1) Teachers, to teach the Bible, and lessons in reading 
and writing; (2) Monks who worked, laborers. Gothic architecture was 
created by such monks; (3) Prayer monks, whose chief business was to 
mediate and to pray for others. I think it is necessary to employ this 
triple system from the Mediaeval Ages in our theological seminaries. We 
must divide our theological seminaries into three departments. We must 
educate (1) pastors; (2) Cooperative organizers and teachers of the crafts; 
and (8) teachers of religious schools. We must produce these three kinds 
of people in our theological seminaries. 


Given trained organizers, how shall be organize the co- 
operatives in villages? This depends somewhat on the 
government’s law’s regarding cooperatives. But we 
cannot depend upon the government too much. The gov- 
ernment has only laws, and Jaw has no power except as operated by per- 
sonalities. Unless we put ourselves into the government’s program for 
cooperatives, government initiative cannot produce a good cooperative 
society. Too much dependence on government has been the cause of fail- 
ure in many eases in Europe. So if your Chinese government wants to 
help start the cooperatives, you yourselves must start right in and put 
your Christian character behind the movement. Otherwise you will find 
the villages get actually poorer under the operation of the cooperatives, 
for the rich will use them to increase their accumulated wealth while the 
tenant farmers suffer more and more. 


‘The Organization 
of Cooperatives 
‘in Rural Districts 


When we begin to organize, with which kind of cooperatives 


put wus shall we start? The rural population is very poor. It does 
Producers ? : 

‘ not have much money. It will not do to start with consumers 
Cooperatives 


cooperatives in a rural district, therefore, since the people 
cannot pay out ready cash. We have often attempted to start a consumers 
cooperative in a village and as often failed. The villagers in a certain dis- 
trict, for instance, asked us to send them fertilizers to the value of $100,000, 
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but as they could not pay for them they asked us to wait a year; then the 
erop failed and we had to wait another year, because the farmers were so 
poor. 

It looks easy to start with a credit union in a village, but this possi- 
bility is ruled out for the same reason, because of the poverty of the 
farmers. Ordinarily the managers of credit unions do not give the mem- 
bers much credit, unless they are very good Christians, and so the loans: 
made are of little value. 

The smallness of the rural population is another hindrance in the 
way of starting consumers or credit cooperatives, for a consumers 
cooperative needs about two hundred families each to begin with, and in 
Japan we need eight hundred or a thousand families to one credit union. 

In a producers cooperative, on the other hand, you can get along with 
from thirty to fifty families to begin with. And when the farmers have 
sent their products to market through the producers cooperative, they 
can pay money to the consumers cooperatives or bank it in the credit 
union. 

The right order of organization, then in rural districts is (1) pro- 
ducers cooperatives and then (2) cooperative marketing societies, for unless. 
we do so, middlemen will come and exploit the product of our labor even 
though it has been produced cooperatively. Then we should organize 
(3) eredit unions and then (4) consumers cooperative societies. 


If we have been successful in organizing these four types of coopera- 
tives, then we may take the second step, which is to organize a mutual aid 
societies for sick people. Because we have gotten some money from the 
producers cooperative and profit from the marketing societies, as well as 
from the credit unions, these different unions can all give toward the co- 
operative hospital run in connection with the mutual aid society. The 
patients will then need to pay only at minimum rates, and if the hospital 
later makes profit it may pay it back in interest to the patients. 


It takes from three to six months for propaganda to 
teach the villagers the details of the cooperative to be 
started, and to gather the members. There is great need 
for good secretaries and good treasurers. It is really very 
difficult to get trustworthy men to handle the money. Unless we train 
them in our own organizations we cannot trust them. Very often we 
have difficulty on this point. Sometimes we give a man thousands of yen, 
and he runs away with it, and so that cooperative which he has started 
meets a crisis . Such slips are harder to control in rural districts, where 
the untrustworthy secretary is geographically remote from the city centre 
of his organization. 

A Fypicht Such affairs occur in the case of the credit union or the 

consumers cooperative, but not with the producers coopera- 
tive, for in the latter type it is not necessary to start with a 
large sum of money. 


*Suppose fifty families living in a given village. All it is necessary to 
do is to distribute good eggs among them. Ask the families to raise chic- 
kens and hens especially and then to proceed to raising eggs. Have all the 
eggs collected in a suitable centre, to be marked with a special mark. This 
mark has the value of identifying the egg as produced in a certain district 


Time Required 
for Propaganda 
—And Persons 


Producers’ 
Cooperative 
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and so of guaranteeing its quality. In Denmark the different egg-districts 
are numbered from one to five, and the eggs from each district are marked 
with their number to prove their reliability and freshness. 


A certain Mr. Haggard of London visited Copenhagen and asked for 
an egg for breakfast. The ink from its mark got on his hand somehow, 
and stayed on while he went about Denmark for a week or more. He ask- 
ed people the meaning of the mark, which was N.P. 152, and was told it 
meant ‘‘National Producers Union, No. 152’’. If any member of the 
Union sold. a stale egg, it would be traced and identified as his, by the 
number marked upon it. The offender would be punished with a fine 
of $1.50 for the first offense, $2.50 for the sécond, $3.50 for the third, 
and with expulsion from the district for the fourth. This would mean 
that he could not live in Denmark. Therefore eggs in Denmark are reliable 
and good, and this method means security for the cooperative business. 

Therefore the first and necessary thing is to start with producers co- 
operatives. 

This Cooperative Movement is the best one. If the Church will em- 
ploy this Movement, it will find it the best fortress from which to get into 
the hearts of the people. 

It was a pity that the Chinese young men after they changed their 
policy took on the old Russian policy. For China also it is necessary 
to adopt the New Economie Policy, of the Cooperative Movement. 

Sword and dynamite are not constructive. If you choose to employ 
an earthquake, you can, if you wish, destroy 340 houses in one minute as in 
1923 in Tokyo. But to build up society is very difficult. To build up 
these cooperative unions is very difficult. It takes toil and patience. But 
when we have patience in constructing cooperative unions, the victory is 
sure. 

One additional warning: if you start in and fail, at first trial, the 
second trial is very difficult. Before you start, wait till you have a good 
membership and then launch your movement. Some of my friends failed 
in Shanghai because they did not wait. Start with patience, with the 
best of equipment, and with your prayer. When we organize cooperatives, 
we pray. When we pray, and plan well, then success is near. 


* AN EGG-COOPERATIVE VILLAGE 
Motojiro Sugiyama 


A successful rural Producers Cooperative has saved the village of Fuku-ura, 
Aza Onaba, Fukushima Prefecture, Japan. After Rev. Motojiro Sugiyama, M.P., 
whose story will be told in a later issue of this Library, had been working long enough: 
as a rural pastor in a nearby town to have established a reputation, a person from 
this village was sent by the community to him and said, 

“We are all very poor. Please examine our village and tell us how to improve it.” 


Mr. Sugiyama went to the village and learned that the villagers, very close to 
the poverty level anyway, had lost their grip at a period when for a while they had 
spent money on drinking and theatricals. Debt had fastened itself upon them, and 
though they had tried to recover, they could not regain their former self-respecting 
independence. (Continued on Page 32) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Holy Society 


In Paul’s address to his friends at Ephesus, he mentioned many 
things of significance to all pastors and ministers, but above all the words, 
in Acts 20: 34-35,—‘‘ Yea, ye yourselves knew that these hands have min- 
istered to my necessities and to them that were with me. I have showed 
you all things how that so laboring ye ought to support the weak and 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to 
give that to receive.’’ 


Paul not only supported himself with his own hands but he worked 
for other friends who were with him. He worked day and night and sup- 
ported them. That is the reason why he had courage to say anything 
needed to rebuke rich people. ‘‘I have coveted no man’s silver or gold 
or apparel’’, he said, and these words amount to this: ‘‘I am no exploiter. 
I have never exploited other people.’’ He lived by laboring and with his 
own hands he supported other people. 


Paul said that to give is better than to receive, and with this principle 
Mutual Aid societies must be formed. The deacons of the apostolic 
churches were really the organizers of communistic lending in Jerusalem. 
From the group of deacons emerged the famous preacher Stephen. Paul 
at first was an enemy to Stephen, but by his death Paul absorbed the 
spirit of Stephen, and practically worked out Stephen’s problems. Be- 
cause Stephen was for the poor, Paul stood for the poor. He did the same 
work that Stephen had done, organizing relief for the famine stricken. 
If we of today can get hold of the spirit of Stephen and of Paul, the 
realization of the Christian Brotherhood Movement, and the extension of 
it to the common people, will not be difficult. 


Herbert Stead, the friend of Browning, in his book, Stories of Social 
Christianity, distinguished two types of Christianity, that of the Eastern 
the Greek Church, and that of the Western or the Catholic Church, from 
which the Protestant Church developed later. The monasteries of the 
Eastern Church were very mystical, as started by St. Anthony, and the 
Eastern Church kept up a terrible practise of self-negation, sometimes 
going into serious mistakes like sitting on a pillar ten or fifteen or more 
years. This Eastern Church sent Nestorian missionaries to China, but 
these Nestorians were probably exclusively mystical, could not give the 
practical side of Christianity, and so Nestorian Christianity was absorbed 


into the Buddhist rituals and what we find in China today is nothing but 
Buddhism. 


: The Western Church kept the practical side of Christianity 
Ethical : : : : % 
Myaticiam avoided the more extreme mystical aberrations of their Eastern 

brothers, and had monasteries of practical ethics to help poor 
people. Therefore it was only the Western Church which remained having 
the life of Christ. The Western Church itself has indeed had its times of 
going off on mystical and ritualistic tangents, but then again it has been 


revived by the mysterious power of God. We need mysticism but it must 
be ethical mysticism. 


Are the Eastern churches, of India, China, Korea and Japan, going to 
take the same path as the Nestorians? Are we confronted with the same 
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danger? If we cultivate only the mystical aspect of our religion, probably 
it will come to the same conclusion as that of the Nestorians. I am not 
against any ‘tongue’ movement nor against the Holy Rollers, but we must 
beware of one-sided excesses. If such are to be practised, we must still 
help the poor, and we must not let exploiters into the Church. 


We must have organized bodies to help the poor, to reform the vil- 
lages, and to show the Incarnation of Christ in the flesh. Why does the 
Communist Party destroy the Eastern Church in Russia? Between sum- 
mer and winter of 1930 they destroyed about 540 church buildings. Why? 
Because these churches were not for the poor. They were merely instru- 
ments of self-intoxication. If the churches had practised the true love of 
Jesus Christ, probably destructive communism would have found no place 
in Russia. 


I am continually impressed with the religio-ethical movement in Great 
Britain. Great Britain has some genius for religious movements, and also. 
some genius for piracy! Part of the time they exploit, and part of the 
time they have a good religious movement. Sometimes they exploit in 
- Shantung and in Hongkong, but at the same time and even on the same 
boat, missionaries come! I am against those pirates, but I am for the mis- 
sionaries of Great Britain. Truly I am so much impressed with this nation, 
which is the genius of Asia. 


When religion has declined in Great Britain, the spirit of piracy, 
of stealing other peoples’ territories, has come up; and when religion has 
gone up, as when the Lollards, Wyclif, and Wesley, have come out for the. 
reform of society, the spirit of piracy has gone down. I dont like pirates,. 
though even they have some meaning; but we must learn from those Bri- 
tish missionaries and from their religious movement. They are very sane. 
They are ethical mystics, and that ethical quality in mysticism is what 
the Church has lacked in Russia. 


In the Orient we must beware lest we lose sight of the 
ethical and practical side of our mysticism. The Mutual 
Aid Movement of Cooperative societies is based on ethical 
mysticism. If we do not make the Movement religious, it will 
fail. There are difficulties to be anticipated from various angles in the 
beginning of any Cooperative Movement. If these are met with religion 
they will be easy to conquer, but without religion there will be ups and 
downs, coming with the business wavés of depression and prosperity. 
When there is prosperity we are liable to be in high spirits, and when in 
economic depression in low spirits; but if the Cooperative Movement is. 
buoyed up by the vitality of religious enthusiasm it is easy. When it 
loses money we must meet the deficit by our own sacrifice. 


We have considered the difference between the Cooperative Move- 
ment in the cities and in the rural districts, and we have observed that in 
the villages the usual order of organization is to begin with Producers 
Cooperatives, then Marketing, then Credit and then Consumers Coopera- 
tives, and last of all to start Sick Insurance Cooperatives. This order is 
not necessarily invariable but my experience is that it is best to begin 
with Producers Cooperatives, and that where another order is followed, the 
Movement does not grow, but stands still. 


Tn the city Cooperatives, just the contrary, we start with Mutual Aid 


Religion in the 
Cooperatives 
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Sick Insurance Cooperatives, follow these with Consumers, Credit, Market- 
ing, and last of all with Producers Cooperatives. 


Our present economic system is so much confused. There are great 
wholesale companies with a large capital, but the buyers are not organized 
and can act only as individuals. Therefore between sellers and buyers, 
between supply and demand, there is no accord, no system of coordina- 
tion. The situation is complicated, too, by the presence of profiteers and 
middle men, and so in the fields of marketing, credit banking, consump- 
tion and production there are all the time confusion and friction. Only 
by the Cooperative Movement shall we be able to smooth out these con- 
flicts. Through this Movement the sellers become the buyers and the 
buyers the sellers, in one integrated organization. ; 


Seventy-two villages in one section of Central Japan fam- 


Ses ous for its silk production, have organized their own silk Pro- 
Producers A ; Pee 
; ducers Cooperatives. Fifteen hundred million yen worth of 
Cooperatives . 3 5 
é silk are produced in Japan annually, you know, five times as 
much as that which is produced in China. The usual way has 
Seventy-two cone 5 seers 
Villages been for the’ villagers to borrow from the big capitalists the 


capital needed for silk production. The capitalists make profit 
from this money-lending and also take charge of the marketing of the raw 
silk and of founding the silk factories, making these operations profitable to 
themselves and by these three methods exploiting the farmers. The vil- 
lagers in these seventy-two villages also followed the same plan formerly, 
but they found it inexpedient to borrow money from rich men, and 
to ask these people to handle their commodities, and so concluded to or- 
eanize for themselves their own Producers Cooperatives. Today these vil- 
jages are not depressed. In this time of industrial depression they are go- 
ing on with the same method. Their prosperity is so great that it is said 
this district buys books in quantity next to Tokyo. This wonderful rural 
district produces about twenty million yen worth of silk every year, in 
its seventy-two Producers Cooperatives. 


A friend of mine, Mr. Kurisawa, is a native of this district. He is a 
sincere Christian. For a long time before he was baptised he worked in 
the district, sacrificing his fine teaching position in the city in order to 
help the factory girls, teaching them in a night school. The factory girls 
are all villagers. The village people own the stocks, the factories are their 
‘own, and the factory workers are their own daughters. Four of the fac- 
tories are very much influenced by Christianity; and at Christmas time 
each girl from these factories sacrifices out of her own Christmas feast 
and sends two pieces of pounded rice paste cake to Kobe for the children 
of my slum settlement, Thousands of cakes are thus sent every year, since 
there are so many girls in these partially Christianized factories. That 
illustrates the kind of spiritual awakening experienced by the factory girls. 
Without exception, where Producers Cooperatives are organized, the vil- 
lage is sure to become prosperous. Whenever I visit this or that place and 


am told that it is prosperous, the reason is given that that village has a 
Producers Cooperative. 


The Labor Movement mocked at this Cooperative Movement when it 
was in its beginnings. Labor unions leaders thought it foolish, and that it 
paralysed the socialist movement. The Cooperative Movement does seem 
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»weak in the beginning, but gradually it becomes such a power that no one 
an ignore it. 


I have told you the history of the British Cooperatives, how in 1844 
they started with twenty-eight weavers in Rochdale. At that time there 
‘was in Cambridge a professor named Frederick D. Maurice. He start- 
‘ed a Cooperative Movement in London and that movement of Christian 
socialism grew and was amalgamated with the Rochdale weavers, the united 
movement gradually growing up to its present proportions. 


The Gospel The philosophy of Frederick D. Maurice was the Gospel of 
eine the Incarnation. It means that Christ appeared in the flesh 
and demonstrated through his own experience as a human be- 
ing that he could love people. Unless we let people know that 
‘Spirit can be embodied, can be manifested in the flesh, they do not listen. 
Sometimes it is said that spirit is spirit and flesh is flesh, but the Christian 
doctrine is not that. Christian teaching is that you must unite flesh and 
spirit into one. The most purely economic matters can be Christianized. 
Our present day religion separates the things of the flesh and of the spirit 
‘with a dualism. True Christianity is that which can capture the flesh 
‘with real spirit,—the spirit of St. Paul when he worked for the people, and 
when love was manifested in his labor. 


Incarnation 


Some critics complain of us that when we are engaged in the work of 
‘social betterment we are being too materialistic. But that is farthest from 
the truth. In the teachings of St. Paul to the Ephesians, flesh is not sep- 
‘arated from the spirit, but the flesh itself is saved when it is purified by the 
love of Christ. When we want to act in accordance with the love of 
‘God, the flesh itself is purified. On the other hand, when egoism is our 
‘motive, the flesh is dirty! In Ephesians 2:15-16, we read, ‘‘Having 
‘abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances: for to make in himself of twain one new man, so making 
‘peace; and that he might reconcile both unto God in one body by the 
‘Cross, having slain the enmity thereby.’’ If you consider that movement 
-as a thing of the flesh, then you must consider the Incarnation of Christ 
was a thing of the flesh. Therefore what we have to try to do is to give 
‘the true demonstration of the Christian life not only as individuals but 
as an organized body. We can demonstrate by the purification of our eco- 
‘nomic life that we truly live in the Name of Christ. 


I am not satisfied with the translation of the New Testament where 
‘the word ‘‘church’’ is used. The Greek equivalent really means the sacred 
society, the holy society, nothing else. In Colossians first chapter we read, 
““In Christ the world is completed.’’ Here we discern in the thought of 
Paul the sequence of development, beginning with Nature. From Nature 
‘human society develops, and from human society, we are elected to or- 
ganize the holy society, and in that holy society there takes place a wed- 
ding! Christ is our Bridegroom and the Holy Society is the Bride, and 
-we get married with love, and there is the statement that Christ is the 
Head. This expression that Christ is the Head means that Divine Love 
is the completion of the Universe. 


There are people who oppose any sort of organization in the name of 
‘Christ. These are the Christian anarchists, but that is not the spirit of 
‘Christ. Christ organized the new Society, to which he is married. Christ 
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is the Bridegroom and the Church is the Bride, and Divine Love is the 
completion of the whole world. 


At present people go to church and sit down for one hour a week, but 
if Christ really got married to that one-hour-a-Sunday kind of a church, 
what would it become? What we need today is the complete finish of the 
holy society, where love is the fundamental principle, and no exploiters 
are allowed. There Christ will be truly honored. There Christ will be the 
Bridegroom. 


‘ AN EGG-COOPERATIVE VILLAGE, cont. from page 27. 
He called them all together, men and women, and asked them in detail, how 
much money came into the village, how much was needed for their living, and how 
much were their debts and the annual interest upon them. He tells the story: 


“T found that their annual income was not enough to support them and also pay 
the interest on their combined debts. It was clear they must do some more pro- 
ductive work, or the debts would get worse and worse. At that time, however, all 
the able-bodied men and women of the village were working industriously, and could 
not take on any more productive labor. I decided that suitable productive employ- 
ment must be found for the old people and the children. 


I advised them to get hens and eggs, each family a few to begin with, and to raise 
eggs. I taught them to organize an Egg Cooperative for the disposal of the product. 
The profits were to be divided in half, one-half of each family’s profit to go to that 
family, and one-half to the common savings account. The total in the savings account 
at the end of each year went to the poorest family in the village,—the family most in 
trouble. Thus a way was provided by which each family had its turn in receiving 
a lump sum, which provided for its emergency and also paid its share of the village 
debts, beginning with the poorest, which then became the richest. Each family in 
turn was thus relieved of the burden of paying debt-interest, and the money thus 
given, year by year, to one family after another, was all returned by each of thesa 
families to the common fund, one-tenth of the sum each had received being returned 
each succeeding year. The re-payments thus extended over a period of ten years for 
each family, but there was no more interest for them to pay! So each year the fund 
grew larger, by contributions from the various families as well as by egg-profits. 


At the time when I explained this plan to the villagers I promised them that 
they would thus be able to pay off their debts inside of ten years; but they all co- 
operated so loyally in carrying it out that they were able to get rid of their indebted- 
ness in little more than seven years. The village improved greatly and became known 
as a model community, being cited for honourable mention two or three times by the 
Prefectural Government authorities. Many of the villagers became Christians, their 
young men came to my Farmers Gospel School, and I had a weekly Bible class for a 
long time in that village. When the church was at last built in the town-center for 
this and a number of other villages in that region, these villagers contributed the 
manual labor for pounding down the earth of the foundation, all working together 
in true cooperative fashion.” 
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. CHAPTER VII. 
The Why and How of the Consumers Cooperatives 


Dr. Kagawa speaks on the system to 
1. Laborers Wives at the Honjo Settlement, Tokyo, April, 1928. 


: : The reason why your life in the kitchen is so difficult is 
eens, Bia of that after the profits of the middleman are taken out the 
food which should cost you thirty yen a month mounts 
up to forty yen. There is the retailer to pay, and he must pay the whole- 
saler, and he the entrepreneur, and he another middleman, and he still 
another who buys from the farmer! All of these five come between you 
and the farmer, and each must have his profit. No wonder both you and 
the farmer are poor! If your thirty yen of monthly food allowance for 
your family could go directly to the farmer both you and he would get 
along well. It is so with other commodities. Medicine sold for two sen 
costs but one tenth of that amount. Soap is sold for an enormous profit 
over the cost of making. When you join a Cooperative you learn the actual 
cost of things, for you yourself become not only a buyer but also an owner 
and a seller. Therefore no one con overcharge you. 

In foodstuffs the actual cost of milk per measure is but one and six- 
tenths of a sen, while the dealer (in 1928) sells it to you for ten sen. 
And even at that, his cows may be tubercular. Only by organizing a 
Milk Cooperative, in which we can ourselves control, may pure milk 
be guaranteed to our children. If two thousand people will get together 
in such a Cooperative, the milk now sold for ten sen can be delivered to 
our homes for three sen a measure. Eggs, too, should be raised and sold 
cooperatively if you want them cheap and fresh even in the heat of sum- 
mer. Eggs now sold for ten or twelve sen will be available for half the 
price in a Cooperative. . . 


the Entrepreneur 


If. To Japanese Pastors and Missionaries.* 
Under present conditions there is an abnormal fluctua- 


Control of A é 
ee tion of prices every year from January to December, the 
Prices through : E : 3 
: highest point for foodstuffs coming just before the harvest 
Cooperatives S 


in August. This was the occasion for the Rice Riots 
of 1918 in Japan, which precipitated natien-wide labor strife; but 
it was not to be remedied, however, so much by strikes as by Coopera- 
tives. In 1918 Rice which had cost fourteen sen a measure the previous 
December rose to sixty-two and one-half sen on August 12th. Where there 
are such changes, the people suffer. If selling is determined but buying 
is not, business becomes a gambling game of profiteering. The buying 
must be determined. Buyers and sellers must fit together as parts of 
the same organism. There must be no waste from over-production and 
uncertainty of the market, no temptation to create artificially a market for 
produets which are in the warehouse, or which can be sold at a profit. We 


*In the above paper two addresses have been amalgamated, one to the pastors 
at the Methodist Conference arranged by Rev. P. G. Price, and one to the Mis- 
sionaries at Karuizawa, August 24, ’28. The two followed similar lines and their 
statements reinforced and explained one another, making the thought clearer by 
combination. 
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must organize a selling association of ourselves, the buyers, to control 
this whole process and make it conform to Christian principles. So Pro- 
ducers and Consumers Cooperatives must both be together in one Coopera- 
tive Wholesale. 


Marxian Socialist 
History Teaches 
This Principle 


This rule works both ways, and is reinforced not only 
by capitalist but also by socialist history. Although the 
Marxians have been ridiculing the Cooperatives the be- 
ginning of their own history was in the establishment 
of a huge Producers Cooperative,—the Paris Commune of 1871, when 
one hundred and fifty thousand laborers took over the government 
disruption brought their enterprise to an end in six months. Their Co- 
operatives had no markets, no buyers. 


Again, in spite of this fundamental weakness of the Paris Commune, 
Lenin imitated it in so far as to seize the government-owned factories of 
Russia at the time of its Revolution in 1917. Thinking that he as dictator 
would be able to control consumption even to the distribution of commo-. 
dities to distant Russian villages Lenin meanwhile dissolved the old 
Consumers Cooperatives of Russia, called artels. At that time Soviet 
Russia was bitterly opposed to the Cooperative Movement. But after 
Lenin’s plan of distribution failed, in 1921 the Soviet adopted the New 
Economie Policy, which is nothing more nor less than the Cooperative 
Movement. Before that time, I was being attacked in Japan by 
communist organizers, who said that in trusting to Cooperation instead 
of the Class Struggle, I was too weak; but when in 1921 Russia itself 
reverted to the Cooperatives, they ceased to fight me on that score. 


If laborers produce and produce with no buyers, they will fail; but 
if the producers and the buyers are organized together, they will know 
what eommodities are needed and be able to supply them. We need a 
balanced economic organization, not of producers alone, nor of consumers 
alone, but of both together in one system. 


There is great need of such economic organization. In Japan we 
have culture organized; and we have organized law in our law-making 
body, the Diet or Parliament. There remain to be organized the all-im- 
portant areas of Occupation, Interest, Profit, and Power or Production. 
These must be organized through the Cooperatives. Such organization is 
the more obviously necessary when industrial conditions are becoming 
more and more insecure. 


Se oe Such insecurity had its precedents in the Industrial 
cece aa Revolution in England. At that time Robert Owen 
g Succeded . 
Where Marxian started a great movement because he saw the suffering 
Socialism Failed of his operatives, but unfortunitely he went off on a 

; tangent and left our religion. Then Kingsley, Ludlow, 
Church, Ruskin and Frederick Denison Maurice tried to save England by 
Christian socialism. Kingsley, was a country pastor, who took all night 
to make a poster to show that the Church must shoulder the responsibility. 
Ruskin started a Land Cooperative in 1824, called St. George’s Guild, but 
it failed. Ludlow was a lawyer and studied the French Revolution. He 
struck tinder to the idea of having a Producers Cooperative, about 1834. 
It failed also. 
In 1844, however, only eighty-eight years ago, the first Consumers 
Cooperative was started by twenty-eight weavers in Rochdale, about four- 
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teen miles north of Manchester, England (Rochdale has about 80,000 
population and its industry is spinning and weaving cotton. Halfway up 
the hill from the statue of John Bright stands a three-storied brick build- 
ing, the home of the first Consumers Cooperative.) 


There had been various labor disputes, and the weavers had lost hope 
of bettering their condition through strife. They had put on a strike, only 
to be met by a lockout. The twenty-eight pioneers decided, therefore, to 
start a Cooperative store. ‘‘We have money enough to buy flour for our 
bread’’ they said, ‘‘but not enough to pay the miller his profit!’’ There- 
fore let us make and sell our own flour, and we shall be able to live on!’’ 
Poor as they were, each spared a pound apiece, and with only twenty- 
eight pounds a most wonderful movement was started. In this small 
three-story brick house they organized a selling association of buyers, 
keeping only two evenings a week at first, and the members of the society 
‘taking turns at selling. “The only goods handled at first were flour, secte 
.and butter. 


Everything was sold at current prices and the net profits were divided 
cat the end of a certain period, in proportion to the amount of the pur 
chases of each member. This sale at current prices and the sharing of 
-dividends has been a large part of the secret of the success of the Rochdale 
Cooperatives. There were other cooperative efforts before and simul- 
taneously in other countries, such as Germany, but the Rochdale pioneers 
‘discovered the scheme which has been accepted as the best in subsequent 
experience. 

(Up to that time the nearest equivalent to such a movement had been 
carried on by stock-holders, and the profits had gone to them. But in the 
‘Rochdale movement the dividends have gone to those who bought, and 
the largest dividends to those who bought most. That is one great dif- 
‘ference petween the capitalistic and the cooperative movement. Similarly 
in the Credit Cooperative,—it gives back most profits to those who bor- 
‘row most money. We divide the profits according to the amount bor- 
‘rowed. ) 


“Frederich 
"Denison 
“Maurice 


Another great strength of the Rochdale Movement was in 
the union it succeeded in effecting between manual laborers and 
the educated leadership of the Christian Socialists. About the 
time that the Rochdale Pioneers were getting started, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, a professor of Church History in Cambridge, was start- 
ing a Cooperative Movement in London, beginning with a Bible study 
‘group in his own house, using the Gospel of Luke as basis for an inquiry 
into the Gospel of the Incarnation. He thought that Christ must be in- 
arnated in modern society. This movement of Christian Socialism was 
‘later united with the Rochdale pioneers and he was made the president. 
The other Christian Socialists with their earlier experience also contributed 
-to the united movement. 

During the eighty-eight years of its history the Rochdale More- 
ment has adhered to its first principles and has never lost money but 
once, in 1920, after the World War. It has grown till four-sevenths of 
the business of Great Britain is carried on by this movement. Every year 
-the sales mount up to about £160,000,000. There is a net profit of ten 
percent, of which two percent is spent on educating the public in the 
‘Cooperative system. Many lecturers travel constantly and even in Japan 
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our movement has received films, slides, booklets and other materials from 
_ the British Cooperative educational department. There are four million 
six hundred thousand members and that original group of twenty-eight 
poor weavers has grown into the great Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
including four subsidiary wholesale societies. As Manchester is the geo- 
graphical center of Great Britain, the society still has it as its headquarters. 


The way to practise Christian socialism is to start Cooperatives. If 
we want to have a real social movement in Japan, the Cooperatives are the 
one way. Revolution and class struggle will not accomplish the result. 
If we cannot practise Cooperatives and Mutual Aid, what is the point of 
Christianity ? 

.. . But you may be objecting, ‘‘Christianity has nothing to do with 
such materialistic objectives. I care only for souls!’’ If so, you exclude 
yourself from the class of the Good Samaritan and put yourself with the 
priest and the levite, who ‘‘went by on the other side.’’ Jesus fed the five 
thousand because their stomachs were empty. Paul says, ‘‘If we have 
brotherly love, prove it with giving.’’ Brotherly love is the imperative to. 
save Japan. 


Up to the present, the Church has preached the Gospel simply for 
the sanctification of the individual. Some churches have had a social 
program, but it was not carried out concretely in economics. But during 
the World War, the nations went through a critical period, and if Chris- 
tianity is to meet the resulting situation, it must promote some concrete: 
economic principle. Christianity has an economic program; that pro- 
gram is Cooperation. ... Read the Second and Fourth Chapters of 
Acts, where you will find that the early Christians practised Cooperation 
-aS a witness to the Resurrection. But when I began to read Church 
History [ was disappointed. Christ’s followers did not keep to that Pente-. 
costal promise. Church History seems to be the record of how some Church: 
leaders met in Ephesus, and some later in Nicaea, and again in some other 
place, and killed each other with dogmas! I am considering to re-write 
Church History, bringing to the fore the stories I have ferreted out, which 
are embedded in it, of social loving kindness. I dont ‘say there is no 
need of dogma. Dogma is the expression of the lovingkindness of God. 
But we forget that lovingkindness of God. We forget to imitate it, and 
go to fighting each other about dogma. We have so many ‘ologies, but. 
not one of them avails to help patients fighting tuberculosis! 


Try building a Consumers Cooperative next door to your church, 
with a Credit Union next door to it if possible. It will not take you 
long to have a real foundation for Christian Cooperatives. Many people 
will consult you, and will want to know how to start such organizations in 
their communities. We must revive the Spirit of Christ in social move- 
ments. Because I am connected with the Peasant Movement in Japan uy 
am so much impressed that we cannot have social reconstruction by vio- 
lence. We must realize Christian love through economic methods, and if 
we do that, the world will know that Christ is here.* 


*See Basic Principles of the Rochdale Movement, p. 71. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Cooperatives Next Door to the Church 


During relief work after the great earthquake of 1923, at first spread over a wider 
‘area of the city, Dr. Kagawa studied Tokyo and located Honjo as one of the districts 
of the greatest labor congestion and the hottest labor ferment. Radicalism had been 
rife in this section for some years, and laborers associations were anarchistic, syndi- 
alist, or communist. Religion was “nothing but a sword in the hands of the capi- 
talists; or “opium, which puts to sleep the fighting spirit of the proletariat.” Christian 
meetings were heckled, and persecuted out of the neighborhood, being unable to make 
any headway against the storm of Russian-tinged social feeling. A millionaire was 
murdered for owning eighty millions, not by thieves but by revolutionaries; during 
the reign of terror following the earthquake the police in their turn killed ten of the 
“dangerous” labor leaders. 


The fire which followed the earthquake burned the section completely, even de- 
vyouring thirty-five or forty thousand persons who had taken refuge with their 
scanty salvage in one open lot which became their suttee. Dr. Kagawa went in with 
tents, for not a building had remained standing. After the first few days of distribut- 
ing bedding, clothing, food, and the simplest necessities, he started day nurseries in 
six different centers, one of them on the spot where the eighty-fold millionaire had 
lived and died. After his murder his family repented to the extent of giving the pro- 
perty to the city, which lent it to the church for two years, afterward building upon 
it a public auditorium. 


Using a spot nearby, more central to the whole of Honjo, Dr. Kagawa gradually 
built up a church-settlement and concentrated his work around it, in several different 
buildings. The main building was erected at a cost of seven thousand five hundred yen, 
and is remarkably inexpensive for its simple beauty,—a silent witness to the architectural 
principle which Dr. Kagawa and the Scotch mission of Paris have found to be ef- 
fective in work in industrial districts. Briefly the idea is to have small centers rather 
than large ones, and to make them fit into the landscape as inconspicuously as pos- 
sible. A large building would be a white elephant among poor Orientals as well as 
among poor Parisiens. The small ones in Paris have had time enough to prove their 
effectiveness by actually abolishing the slums in which they were situated. 


Next door to the main building at Honjo, which serves as church executive of- 
fice, auditorium, kindergarten day nursery, laborers night school and girls sewing 
school, there were built in 1928 two smaller structures, identical in aspect with other 
shops on the street. These are continually thronged with customers, for they are, 
respectively, the Consumers Cooperative Store, and the Credit Union Pawn Shop. 


*The Consumers Cooperative, operated on the Rochdale plan, carries a variety of 
foods and “all household commodities but wine and tobacco.” Butter comes from the 
Butter Cooperative in North Japan, and a local milk Cooperative route delivers real 
eream in generous quantities. The Honjo Cooperative has not, however, had an alto- 
gether easy road. All the Consumers Cooperatives seem to have a struggle to begin 
with, and this one has been no exception. The Honjo Cooperative had two hundred 
members to begin with and a eapital of six hundred yen. The first year the sales and 


*Besides the Honjo Cooperative, Dr. Kagawa has started and is stil personally 
responsible for two other large Rochdale Consumers Cooperatives, one each in Kobe 
and Osaka. The latter publishes a monthly magazine for educational propaganda, 
and does much delivering to rural districts. 
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number of members increased steadily. In December of the first year there were five: 
thousand yen of sales. But from January of the second year the street widening and 
re-planning of the city began, necessitated by the earthquake, and the houses begam 
to be moved. Thus a great many of the members moved away, and their places hadi 
to be filled by others. 


Next came the political campaign, anticipating the first election of City As» 
sembly members under Universal Manhood Suffrage. On this account, in February, 
1929, the neighborhood leaders, hitherto good workers for the Cooperative, were drawn 
into political activity, and became for the time absent-minded about the Cooperative. 


In spite of these and other vicissitudes, the Cooperative has more than doubled its. 
membership in its four years’ history, and possesses at present a capital of ¥3,200.00. 
The sales amount to four thousand yen monthly, with a net profit of from two hundred 
and seventy to two hundred and eighty yen. There is a dividend according to the 
amount of the purchases, and a ten percent reduction on the current prices in ordinary 
shops. Non-members may make purchases but get no dividends. Before allotting the 
members dividends out of the profits, the amount needed for running expenses is set 
aside, and perhaps somewhat for future development, but that is decided by the an- 
nual conference, in which each member has one vote, regardless of the number of 
shares he owns. 


It is the Credit Union Pawn Shop which has had a more phenomenal development 
in Honjo. Beginning at the same time with the Consumers Cooperative, in August,. 
1928, it had over two thousand applications in its first two months of existence, and @ 
steady growth until in 1931 it had outgrown its first small building and was forced to 
build a new and larger headquarters on a vacant corner lot across the street from the 
church-settlement. Moving in to this place, more than twice as large as the old one, 
it turned over its old quarters to the Cooperative. 


WHY THE PAWN SHOP? 


This is the question most frequently asked by foreign visitors about the Honjo 
Church-settlement. A pawn shop in their minds is connected with slovenliness and 
disreputability. But in Japan a pawn shop is connected with the honorable poverty of 
thousands of families whose only recourse in emergencies is to their little hoard of 
extra clothes and bedding. When the father is sick, the daughter will pawn her best 
kimono, and hope, if fortunate, to redeem it. Sickness, unemployment and all emer- 
gencies which befall a family possessing no cash surplus must be met in some way: 
The problem then is to find an honest pawn shop, that will not take advantage of the 
extremity of the poor to charge too high interest. 


But Kagawa did not start a pawn shop until he had learned that a Credit Union, 
the approved form of ‘poor man’s bank’ associated with the Cooperatives in England an@ 
elsewhere, simply does not succeed with the Japanese poor. They do not have the 
money to put into it, or they do not have the habit of putting money into a savings 
bank. Perhaps this is because the handling of specie is such a new thing to them 
anyway. Formerly money was regarded as a very dirty thing, and respectable people 
did not want to have to do with it. Only since the Meiji Restoration has eash been 
commonly used, and the habits that have to do with it have not yet had time to take 
root. The thrift which the Anglo Saxon laborer will express in his small but regular 
cash savings, the Japanese will cherish just as strongly, but will express it in the 
care with which he keeps his kimono, folding them regularly on retiring, remaking 
to avoid the wear on exposed places, making them last many years and handing them 
down to his children as their patrimony. 
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So the Credit-Union-Pawn-Shop was started and it was found that the people 
‘who had first visited it to pawn their kimono, when these were redeemed kept on com- 
ing to make savings, so that the next time they would not need to part with their 
belongings. The pronounced success of the combination impressed the Government, 
and it loaned capital to it, in less than half a year after its start, though the ordinary 
rule is to with hold such governmental aid until three years from the time of starting 
of such institutions. 


What is the difference between this and other pawn shops, asked Miss Deng, a Chi- 
nese lady visitor, (now national industrial secretary of the YWCA in China) then on her 
way to study in London. She was standing in the fireproof storeroom amid shelves piled 


ceiling high with paper-wrapped kimonoes, exchanged for a little cash by their poverty- 
stricken owners. 


“In this pawn shop the time-limit for redemption is five months with two more 
months grace, while in others it is four,” was the answer, “and here we give two notices, 
while in some only one and in others none is sent. The unclaimed articles are sold 
here as in other pawn shops, but the money they bring is returned to the client, de- 
ducting only the minimum needed for overhead expenses.” 


Miss Deng wanted this point explained more clearly and said, “For instance, 
suppose I pawn this pink hat of mine for ten yen and do not redeem it; and suppose 
you sell it for thirteen yen.” “Then probably one and a half yen of the three yen 
remainder would be deducted for interest, and the other one and a half yen would be 
returned to you”, was the answer. “But perhaps the most important difference be- 
tween this and other pawn shops, however, is that in this shop the interest is one percent 
for half a month and never more than two percent, while in others it averages four 
percent and sometimes goes as high as thirty percent. Ordinary pawn shops 
make a profit of forty out of every hundred yen, but this one, returning the extra 
money for unredeemed articles, taking lower interest, etc., does not make any profit.” 


In the Savings Department the interest is about one percent higher than in the 
Government Postal Savings, and the number of savings depositors steadily increases. 
“Memberships”? inquired Miss Deng, and the reply was, “Yes, we have five hundred 
members giving from one to ten yen each and we give them interest usually at six 
percent, depending upon our annual income. Everyone who does business with us 
has to become a member, at a cost of one yen, and then are allowed to pawn or deposit 
as they please. Some members are people of means who joined to help the organiza- 
tion. The start was with five hundred yen raised thus.” 


“Did you begin with only five hundred yen?” inqured Miss Deng, 


“Yes! and now we have ten thousand yen from memberships and other sources, 
and three kinds of savings depositors: 

1. Members as individuals depositing individually. 

2. The members of the family of any individual member may and do deposit. 

3. The labor unions deposit their funds. 

There are also three kinds of deposits: 

1. An ordinary deposit, which may be drawn out at any time. 

2. A one to three year endownment plan, in which a fixed deposit must be made 
every month. 

3. An ordinary fixed deposit. 


Most of the depositors are now depositing from fifty to one hundred yen, though 
there are also some children from the Sunday School putting in from ten sen upwards.” 


Since the date of that interview in 1929 the membership of the Credit Union 
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Pawn Shop has more than doubled, being at present 1,299, with a record of loans 
having been granted 13,443 times. Clothing, jewelry, furniture and merchandise 
are the securities accepted in the Pawn Shop Department, which limits its loans to a 
maximum of ¥500. The Credit Union loans up to ¥1,000, and accepts merchandise 
and telephones, but not houses nor real property. The Credit Union has no fixed 
time limit, repayment being usually in instalments over a maximum of six years. The 
capital consists chiefly of low interest funds loaned by the Government, and also of a 
fair proportion of fixed deposits and monthly saving. 


Labor leaders are members of the governing boards of both the Consumers and the 
Credit Union Pawn Shop, and the security enjoyed by the workers in thus possessing 
their own store and bank has had its fundamental share in creating a transformed 
situation in the neighborhood, evidenced by the fact that only five years after they 
had been denouncing religion as opium, the laborers contributed two-thirds of the cost 
of the church building. This was, however, before the start of these two sorts of 
Cooperatives and the good feeling has grown and deepened even more since then. 


There is, of course, a personality behind this movement. The expert advisor to 
both Cooperatives and labor unions, which have now grown moderate and constructive, 
is the head-worker of the church-settlement, Yoshimichi Kidachi. A slender youth 
with an illumined face, everywhere helping yet never noticeable, a mere slip of a 
general secretary he seems, and his background unites him with his people. Kidachi 
began life as a manual laborer in a ship foundry in Kobe, organized the union in his | 
foundry, joined Dr. Kagawa’s church and the Friends of Jesus Society, and learned 
the lore of Christian Cooperative leadership. Already a labor union official at the 
time, Kidachi was himself caught in the 1923 Earthquake in Tokyo and at once joined 
Dr. Kagawa in relief work. He became the head-worker of the church-settlement, and 
to that has added national leadership in the The Cooperative Union of Japan which 
is growing slowly but surely in Japan. By his expert advisorship and willing lending 
of the church auditorium for labor movement, more than twenty labor unions of a 
moderate, parliamentary basis have been brought into existence in Honjo, while not 
one of the pre-earthquake radical groupings remains. The laborers buy their food 
at the Cooperative, bank their savings in the Credit Union, hold their meetings im the 
Church, and many of them join it. 


The report of the Credit Union Pawn Shop for May, 1932, is as follows: 


PaidaipmCapialiw.tcertaeter ..€ 9,000 Estimated value of property ... 16,592 
Government loan ............ 94,990 Estimated value of equipment .. 2,300 
Individual deposits ......... 32,169 Bondsrandasharesy. seyeriroeeee 5,817 
Blamily.s Deposits awrite 11,616 Surpluge aenccaeee aot wees 4,275 
Croup sDeposttsienen eee 21,175 Loans to Credit Union Members 78,418 
(mostly labor unions) Loans to pawn shop clients .... 60,200 
Miscellaneous! 22... -0.. stele ne 2,118 Gashwon handros-piterisiees ere 1,778 
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eare for their own needs as consumers, by becoming themselves the owners of their 
business. The Company is a little afraid of the Cooperative, knowing that in case of 
another strike it would become the strike-headquarters, and the great mainstay of the 
morale of the strikers. This fact helps the factory management to maintain a re- 
spectful attitude toward the laborers, who are, on their part, gaining a sense of the 
value of peaceful methods of bettering themselves in contradistinction to the class 
struggle. Another strike is not likely to occur in Takasago. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A Christian Leader of Cooperatives—Nagazo Vukimasa 


An example of the Christian leadership trained for the Cooperative Movement 
by Dr. Kagawa is found in Nagazo Yukimasa, son of a poor farmer in the region of 
Banshu, near Kobe. Thirty-three years ago, at the tender age of ten, with only 
four years of schooling, Nagazo left his rural home to earn his fortune in the city, 
first in Osaka. No fairy handed it to him on a silver platter, and all he gained he 
earned by his own labor. While yet too young to do heavier work he became an ap- 
prentice to a bird-seller, then to a rice dealer. As his body grew stronger, he was 
able to advance to carrying heavy trays and selling cooked rice in made-up lunches 
at the railway station. Periods of work as a dock laborer and as a spinning factory 
hand followed, and then work in several of the great Kobe shipbuilding yards which 
at the time were at the height of their prosperity. Ten years as a skilled steel worker in 
the largest of them molding the parts of locomotives and battleships, completed his 
eareer in the city. 


During that decade the Japanese Labor Movement came into being, and Yukimasa 
met Kagawa. The latter was developing his slum church in Shinkawa, Kobe, and also 
a laborers newspaper, saying the workers must learn to express themselves in print. 
Yukimasa was one of those who learned. He tells the story: 

“Tt was during the period of prosperity and rapid shipbuilding, 
about the time of the Rice Riots which shook the country and 
to Correct one : ; 

arose from speculation on the universal food of the Japanese 
sated people. One day I had finished my work early, and so washed my 
face and hands inside work hours. At that, one of the company officials got angry and 
called me a thief,—a burglar of ten minutes of company time. Now it happened that 
I had been called to this man’s office that very day to sign a paper, and had caught 
him gazing absorbedly at a wall-chart of rice speculation. Most of the other laborers 
would have been ignorant of the subject of his concentrated attention, and would 
have respected him all the more for his apparent devotion to duty, but I had been 
educated in the Labor Movement and I knew that what he was gazing at had nothing 
to do with the good of the company. Moreover as his office was within eyeshot of the 
spot I worked in, I had seen him spend his entire day looking at that chart. So 
when he came at me for stealing ten minutes of company time, something gave way in 
my habit of deference to superiors which had hitherto been universal with me as with 
the other workmen, and I countered with his having stolen an entire day! At that, he 
became very polite and admitted we were “both in the same boat.” 


Taking two hours 


“You can put it that way if you choose to,”—I had the last word,—“but at any 
rate you must treat all human beings fairly.” 


When I told this tale to Dr. Kagawa he said it must be written up for the laborers 
newspaper, since it was timely to show how the workers themselves may win justice by 
rational persuasion instead of by violence. The writing was tough work for me, and 
the hardest task came later for Dr. Kagawa. It took him more than two hours to 
correct my paper.” 

Two years after this initial literary experience, the rapid develop- 
ment of the labor movement swung Yukimasa into the limelight as 
the bearer of the petition of fifty thousand laborers for Universal 
Manhood Suffrage, to the National Parliament. That Parliament 
was dissolved, however, by the conservative premier, fearing the 
impending affirmative vote on the Suffrage issue, so only a year later the workers, dis- 


Labor Leadership 
prepares for 
Leadership in the 
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appointed in their hope for the Suffrage, turned back to direct action and staged the 
largest strike in Japan’s history, the General Strike of 1921 in Kobe. Again Yuki- 
masa was their chosen representative, to present their demands to the Dock Company. 
When the strike failed he was discharged, but not imprisoned as were others, be- 
cause of his good record with the Company. On the contrary he was treated very 
respectfully, being given a retiring allowance of more than a thousand yen! 


All through the years of working with Dr. Kagawa in labor leadership 


ra eraiaang n Kobe, Yukimasa was receiving Christian instruction from him also, 
canes becoming a member of the church and of the Friends of Jesus Society. 


When his career with the Dock Company ended thus abruptly, he was 
prepared for all round leadership in another field. 


About that time a delegation of tenant farmers came to Dr. Kagawa from Yuki- 
masa’s own birthplace of Banshu, asking the latters help in organizing to better their 
conditions. It was the moment when all over Japan the farmers were awakening, 
through the reports of the General strike and other activities of the city laborers. 
Kagawa sent Yukimasa back to the land, with a bicycle and a set of tools for scissors 
grinding. From farm to farm Yukimasa went scissors grinding, earning his living, 
and meanwhile having interviews with hundreds and thousands of the farmers. In 
less than a year we find him sharing with Kagawa and Sugiyama the honor of founding 
the national Peasants Union, at a meeting of seventy-two delegates from thirty-four 
provinces, in April, 1922, in Kobe. 


There is not time to tell here the story of the labor and farmer movement, but 
merely to note Kagawa’s unobtrusive leadership in helping this man to express himself 
in literary composition, and giving him an audience through the laborers newspaper; 
teaching him to think, in such wise that at the crucial moment in the sabotage strike 
of 1919, (which story we must omit), he is able to weigh pros and cons and discover 
the constructive minimum of moderate and humanitarian action necessary to win the 
day with the Company, keeping its respect and good will meanwhile, so that when finally 
discharged he is given an unusually large dismissal allowance. Then Kagawa places 
him back on the soil of his native district, where the people soon learn to trust him 
and develop a solidarity impregnable amidst the vicissitudes of the first experiments 
in the use of the suffrage, the depredations of the bolshevists, and the persecutions of 
the police. Organizing both farmers and factory workers all over his large district, 
and organizing Cooperatives, Yukimasa writes also a book on Rural Economies, asked 
for by a Tokyo publisher. Now several of his books have been published, and he is 
an authority on rural problems in Japan. 


When at last Universal Suffrage was granted in 1925, his people knew how to 
use it, and two years later elected him to the Provincial Assembly with the highest num- 
ber of votes from his section, only to suffer conviction on false election charges and 
expulsion from the Assembly as if he had been one of the communists. This debarred 
him from public office for five years, cut off his governmental salary, and worked a 
hardship to his wife and four children, one of whom is now a student in the Christian 
girls school in Himeji. 


This Yukimasa with his game eye, heavy mustaches and weatherbeaten face worn 
down by hard labor, his nondescript foreign suit and sheep’s-wool-lined sleeveless leather 
coat, looking like a revolutionary to the tips of his boots and yet the most mild and 
patient of constructive Christian personalities—it is this Yukimasa who has organized a 
Cooperative famed far and near as the best example in Japan of a Consumers Co- 
operative for factory laborers. And his expulsion from the Assembly may. have been 
providential for it gave him more time to devote to his Cooperative! 
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Ten years, he says, is needed, to guarantee the success of a Cooperative,—three 
years of educating the community before organizing, three years to carry the infant 
society through its first inevitable vicissitudes, and four more years for developing 
branches in the surrounding country and the Federation needed to create an ideal 
Cooperative situation. This is the plan he is following at Takasago, which is by 
no means the first Cooperative he has organized. This one has attained wide recogni- 
tion lately, partly through an account in four successive issues of the Osaka Mainichi 
newspaper, Japan’s largest Daily, June 10-13, 1931. The account begins with a full 
description of the Rochdale Movement of Great Britain and states its principles as the 
basis of the work at Takasago. The following is a condensation of the newspaper 
record, with more material from Mr. Yukimasa. 


There is a town of seven thousand near Kobe with the lilting name 


It takes ten f ; ; : 

venie fe start of Takasago, famed for its ancient marriage ditty used all over Japan 
a. good at weddings and described .by Mme. Sugimoto in her “Daughter of a 
Cooperative!” Samurai”. As industrialism spread in Japan it invaded this section, 


whose windswept pines along the seashore are beloved in song and 
story. The same winds that have twisted the pine branches since time immemorial 
now befoul the scene with smoke from a paper mill. 


Capitalistie exploitation has goaded the once peacable peasants to class struggle, 
and an unsuccessful strike took place in 1925. This strike failed because of the Com- 
pany’s control of the rice-store. The workers could not hold out against the sudden 
doubling of the price of rice which the Company used as a weapon against them. This 
price-doubling was plausible, however, for hitherto the rice had been sold them very 
cheaply, at wholesale prices to fit their low wages. They now realized that this seem- 
ing benefaction of the company tended in time of emergency to clamp down company 
control upon them, and they began to want to run their own rice store. 

This was Yukimasa’s opportunity to educate them in the principles of the Co- 
operatives, and he did so for three years with assiduity. In 1928 the paper mill em- 
ployees struck again, and won their demands upon the Company, because Yukimasa 
was able to eonvince it that the proposed changes were to its own interest as well as 
to that of the employees. By this time the Company rice store was run by an exploiter 
who was causing the Company to lose 12 sen a day for each of its workers, while the 
profiteer sold a bad grade of rice for a huge profit. 

Convincing the management against this plan, Yukimasa also persuaded it to per- 
mit the workers to start their own Consumers Cooperative, and to add to their respec- 
tive wages the amount saved to the company by its ceasing the cheap rice sale. This 
amounted to three yen a month per person, and enabled the employees to buy shares of 
¥20.00 each in the Cooperative, paying for them in instalments within the first year. 
The sale of shares amounted to enough for the Cooperative to buy land, build its 
building, and set up its own rice-polishing mill inside the first three years. A good 
grade of rice is sold at a minimum profit. Yukimasa himself is not the local manager, 
for he put into this position a man who, like himself, had been discharged by the 
paper mill for strike activities, and was thus suffering from unemployment. 


Three hundred out of the four hundred members of the Takasago Cooperative 
are workers in the Paper Mill. The other hundred are townspeople or farmers of sur- 
rounding villages, who are thus getting the experience of the Cooperative system. 
All the countryside is coming to understand that, starting with no capital whatsoever, 
it is possible for a handful of laborers, first, to pay what is a large sum for them,— 
twenty yen per person—and in a few years to acquire land and buildings and power to 


rf Concluded on page 40. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Proletarianization of Social Work 


By Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, in the May, 1930, issue of Gendai, a popular maga- 
zine, the name of which means ‘The Present’. 


(Introduction by Mr. C. P. Garman) 


The thesis of this article is that the middle class in Japan is rapidly breaking 
down and being absorbed by the proletariat and that the cooperative unions are 
the best means of solving the problems of this movement and relieving the proletariat. 


Dr. Kagawa says that there have been similar movements in Europe, for exam- 
ple, the disappearance of the middle class in Germany, due to the excessive issues of 
paper currency, and in England when the farmers and the city middle class were re- 
duced to the rank of proletrians. 


Dr. Kagawa distinguishes between the old form of social work, which he desig- 
nates as philanthropy, that is the giving by the wealthy few to aid the poor, and the 
other type of social work which he considers the cooperative movement, whereby the 
poor and middle class eooperate to help themselves. He also distinguishes between 
individual poverty caused by drink, disease or incompetence, and class-poverty, caused 
by the present eapitalistic system. He considers that philanthropy will always be 
necessary for the poverty of the individual type, but that the problems of class-poverty 
ean only be solved satisfactorily by a system of mutual assistance. 


He finds that the poverty caused by individual incompetence, etce., is increasing 
much less rapidly than that caused by the present capitalistic system. He finds the 
capitalistic system defective in: first, production; second, distribution; third, credit; 
and fourth, consumption. 

The defect in production is that the minority monopolizes production and the ~ 
majority are dependent. In distribution, the wealth is owned by the few and the 
majority suffer from lack of income and are at the mercy of price fluctuations. Like- 
wise the credit system is controlled by the few and the majority are unable to secure 
eredit in time of need. Fourth, there is a lack of intelligent cooperation between 
the producers and consumers. This results in over-production, panic and unem- 
ployment. 

Dr. Kagawa also says that these same evils, dependency and uncertainty, lack 
of credit and unemployment, are the four curses of modern city life, produced by 
scientific progress and machine production. Thus the eapitalistie system, scientific 
progress, and machine production, are creating a proletariat as their victions, greater 
than the victims of disease and vice and moral defects. This new class-poverty, it 
is, which he considers calls for a new type of social work. This new type of social 
work is the development of Cooperatives. 


The Cooperative movement he finds has already been tried in Europe, and also 
in Japan, and he feels that it has great economic value. In addition to this economic 
value, there is human element which comes from cooperation and which creates 
momentum strong enough to undermine capitalism, but without necessity for class war. 
In other words the Cooperative has value in supplying the motive and ereating the 
consciousness of social solidarity. 


This new social movement of Cooperatives has taken different forms at dif- 
ferent times and places. One of these is the English dole. -This makes the social 
group as a whole responsible for relieving the poverty caused by the system. It is 
Ananced by taxation. Another type is the Oooperative. This Dr. Kagawa finds much 
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superior to that supported by taxation. One of the chief advantages of this type 
he finds to be the elimination of class strife. 


Types of these Cooperatives are: mutual electrical utility companies, land utility 
companies, housing organizations, health insurance, credit unions, unemployment insur- 
“ance by mutual aid societies rather than by national taxation. 


While saying this Dr. Kagawa cites as the largest mutual aid societies in Japan: 
First, that of government railway employees; and second, the organization of employees 
in government factories,—thus explaining why there are so few labor disputes among 
them. The Railway Workers Mutual has 160,000 workers and a surplus of eighty 
million yen, each worker paying six percent of his salary monthly for ten years. 
From this fund he is afterwards able to draw an amount equal to one-third of his 
salary. 

Let us try to summarize: 


As in other countries, the middle class in Japan, under the capitalistic system, 
scientific progress and machine production, is breaking down and being absorbed into 
the proletariat. The resulting evils are dependency, uncertainty, lack of credit, and 
unemployment. The solution for these evils, Dr. Kagawa finds to be in the mutual 
aid societies and cooperatives, rather than in the old system of philanthropy, or that 
of government control of charities as in the ‘dole’ system. He lays great stress on the 
social momentum that these mutuals are able to create and on the fact that the pur- 
pose is accomplished without class warfare. 


(The above summary was read by Mrs. Garman at two meetings of the Study 
Groups of women on Dr. Kagawa’s program for the Cooperatives.) 


(In this era) we are facing the disintegration of the Middle Classes, 
and we wonder what is to be done about it. Part of the answer to this 
question lies in the fact that ‘social work’ is coming to a new stage of 
development. In the past, ‘social work’ was largely philanthropy. In- 
dividuals helped individuals by almsgiving. But today individuals are 
being absorbed into organizations, and individual distress is obscured 
by general economic distress. Under the domination of the capitalistic 
system society is undergoing rapid and radical changes undreamed of a 
century ago. Social work is therefore finding it almost impossible to 
carry on by means merely of contributions from a wealthy few. 


The old system of philanthropy will however to some extent perhaps 
be always needed. As long as physiological and psychological defectives 
exist in the human groups, the kindness of one individual to another which 
we define as philanthropy will be necessary. eg. As long as there is 
poverty caused by drink or disease and not by a system, individuals must 
be stirred to sympathetic assistance. Even if there should come an age 
of communism, the only hope for the final elimination of poverty is the 
elevation of the moral life of the people. 

But poverty caused by the present capitalistic system is increasing far 
more rapidly, however, than poverty caused by individual vice and in- 
competence. Four features of this present capitalistic system are: 

‘1. Defective organization in production 

2. Defective organization in distribution 

3. Defective organization in the matter of credit 

4. Defective organization in the matter of consumption 


1. In this age of free competition a minority has come to monopolise 
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the production and the majority are dependent. 


2. Because of defect in the distribution of wealth, the majority suffer 
from lack of income and are at the mercy of price fluctuations. 


3. The credit system is also controlled by a specially privileged minor- 
ity, while the majority are unable to secure credit in time of need, how- 
ever worthy they be. 


4. Since there is not intelligent cooperation between producers and 
consumers, frequent over-production causes panic. Panic causes unem- 
ployment. 


Thus scientifie progress and machine production bring about the fol- 
flowing four curses of modern city life: 


1. Dependency 
2. Uncertainty 
3. Lack of credit 
4, Unemployment 


These four curses produce a so-called proletariat different from the 
‘poverty-stricken victims of physiological, psychological and moral defects. 
Social work in this new age must find new methods to save this class from 
these four curses, in order to avert class struggle—and thus we find the 
mecessity for a new type of social work, different from the individualistic 
philanthropy of the past. 


: In Japan since the great economic depression of 

ie a Le 1920, the middle class has suffered from a condition 
ss Due to A SRS : 2 

of continued economie inflation, due to imperfect so- 
cial legislation and the fact that the free economic com- 
petition of the past still exists. The result is similar to that of the recent 
‘breaking down of the middle class in Germany due to excessive issues of 
,paper currency. Unless we find a remedy for this breaking down of 
the middle class, we shall have a condition like that which came about in 
England when many farmers and the city middle class people were re- 
duced to poverty. 


‘Chronic Inflation 


The only remedy for this condition is the Cooperative 
a On y Remedy Movement. The economic value of the Cooperative 
or this Condition : 5 = 
eins Cevparetives Movement is already proven in Europe. In Japan also it 

has been tested. There has been a sort of Mutual Aid 
Cooperative Movement in the form of mutual credit societies, promoted 
‘by the people themselves. The establishment of Cooperation of this kind 
will remedy the defects of the old system of philanthropy for two reasons: 


1. Since the Cooperative Movement itself is a sort of social movement, 
-there is always much of the human element which has an economie value 
that will tend to displace the domination of capitalism. Cooperation 
creates momentum and values strong enough to gradually undermine 
-capitalism without resort to class war. 


2. The Cooperative Movement has social as well as economic values. 
‘That which I call the ‘social unit’ movement established social democracy 
"dm essence and at the same time makes clear the real nature of Mutual 
-Aid, and has real value in creating the consciousness of social solidarity, 
:aS opposed to exploitation. 
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re, 


-How to Finance this New Type of Social Movement. a 
There are two possible methods: 


1. By taxation, as in the English dole. 
2. By Cooperative units, according to old Japanese custom. 


Since social work deals with life’s fundamental problems, funds for 
its support should be provided by cooperation rather than by taxation. 
There are always drawbacks and difficulties in social work supported by 
‘taxation. By the skilful application of the principles of Cooperation to 
‘social work I believe that poverty can be relieved. I believe also that 
dependency can be relieved by Cooperation. e.g. by Producers Unions 
and Utility Unions. If the farmers in such a union invest ¥10.00 each, 
‘with a billion yen thus raised, such a Union can adequately compete with 
capitalism. And what is most vital, a producers union of this knd can 
successfully compete with capital without resorting to class strife. 

To those who love to fight, such a method may not be so interesting. 
But we who are concerned about the fundamental prevention of poverty 
believe it to be the better way. By forming self-supporting organizations, 


such as mutual electric utility companies, land utility companies, housing 


organizations for the solution of the problems of shelter,—by such means, 
the problems of dependency can best be solved. 


Groasistion to E would not say that the methods of strife of Labor 
Forestall Strife Unions are altogether unnecessary. But they do not bring 

solutions. Strife tends to division; division and class 
strife have been great causes of the present day panic and unemployment. 
This we all know well. Therefore after strife we should begin to form 
constructive movements for organization. Only by forming independent 
productive organizations can we bring about economic stability. Social 
work of the new age must definitely focus on this point. 

Violent revolutionists always emphasize strife first and organization 
afterwards. We advocate organization first in the hope of forestalling 
strife. 

Even the capitalistic system of today rests upon the foundation of 


eooperation among capitalists! How much more necessary it is for the 


proletarians to cooperate in order to prevent poverty! 


we For many years in the villages of Japan there have 

ele pape been mutual aid organizations. Many of these are still 

‘and ert Tapan in operation. Even in the Kobe slums I found such 

mutual aid societies, called Tanomoshi ko (Credit 

‘Guilds). When the bread winner of a family was incapacitated the 
neighbors organized, putting in five yen a month to help the family. 

Such mutual aid societies in the villages today have a tremendous 


influence. Those which are recorded by the government have an aggregate 


capital of eight hundred million yen. If all were recorded there would 


‘be twice that sum, probably. In these societies the profits go back te 
the whole group. I believe that these old established mutual aid societies 
or Credit Guilds should be modernized, and many of their elements adopt- 
ed in our new mutual aid organizations. 


The largest mutual aid society in Japan today is among the em- 
ployees of government railways. They have a membership of 160,000 and 
‘a surplus fund of eighty million yen. Each member pays in six percent 
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of his salary per month for ten years thus creating a bonus fund from which 
he may draw afterwards in amount equal to one-third of his salary. 

The employees in the government factories have a similar mutual 
aid society. This explains why there are so few labor disputes among 
them. 


Other Vitally 
Necessary Forms 
of Mutual Aid: 


1. Health Insurance. 2. Credit Unions. 3. Unem- 
ployment Insurance. 

1. Health Insurance. The Government has a Health 
Insurance plan in operation among laborers in factories 
which come under the provisions of the Factory Law, of whom there are 
1,120,000, city laborers, and miners. In 1928 the total income of this Fund 
was ¥18,770,000 and its total expenditure was ¥17,300,000. The members 
averaged 34 1/2 days illness out of the 365 days of the year. Judging by 
these figures, if such health insurance unions were extended to include 
farmers, small merchants, and other laborers, it would seem that poverty 
due to sickness could be eliminated. But at present our government has: 
no machinery for collecting insurance dues from citizens in general. 


And then it is true that Mutual Aid organizations in some ways 
work best under self government. 

Now when the middle class is being rapidly submerged, this form of 
relief is most important. Especially because tuberculosis is so prevalent 
in Japan. This health insurance system is well developed in both Eng- 
land and Germany. In Japan it has only been put in practise among 
this comparatively small fraction of the population—the government fac- 
tory laborers and the miners. It is a sad fact that while we have twelve 
thousand village-areas in Japan, three thousand two hundred of them 
have no doctors. So among these many million people who have no physi- 
cians, provision for health insurance is most necessary. The best way 
to secure it is by establishing self-sustaining cooperative health insurance 
organizations. 

2. Credit Unions. Unemployment and panic are due very often to 
lack of organization for securing credit loans. The development of credit 
unions in England is largely due to the example of the Rochdale system 
of profit sharing, which was developed first from Consumers Cooperatives. 
In the United States the credit union takes the form of a Labor Bank, 
or Peoples Bank. In Japan this problem of credit has not yet been 
solved. In 1927 in Tokyo there were 581 pawn shops, public and private. 
These were not the ordinary pawn shops, but a kind of credit arrange- 
ment. The amount loaned during one year was ¥26,196,440. In 1928 
the amount loaned was several times larger. This shows how necessary 
it is to have these credit banks or pawn shop labor associations. The law 
permitting the establishment of public pawn shops requires a deposit with 
government of ¥50,000. This being impossibly large for proletarians,. 
these pawn shop credit associations have been controlled by wealthy men 
who make these deposits reap profits. 


The government however allows a method suitable for proletarians, 
ie., the forming of self-governing mutual aid associations with which the 
local government cooperates, making it a semi-governmental affair, in 
which the city shares the responsibility and administration. An example 
of such a credit association is found in Kyoto where such a self-governing 
body has been very successful. With its profits it has provided a library, 
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a girls school, and other social advantages. In the city of Osaka, credit 
unions in cooperation with ward committees have put usurers out of busi- 
ness in the slums. 

3. Unemployment. To meet the problem of unemployment caused by 
panic and general depression, new projects must be launched. There 
must be a better distribution of laborers within the nation, provision for 
emigration, more efficient employment bureaus more of them. There must 
be also unemployment insurance. There are two kinds of unemployment 
insurance: (1) National, as in the English ‘dole’ system, and (2) Mutual 
Aid Associations. 

In Europe the larger nations such as England, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, ete., have the national plan, while the people in the smaller coun- 
tries such as Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Norway, etc., practise the 
method of Mutual Aid Insurance. National Unemployment Insurance in- 
volves increased taxes and tremendous financial difficulties. England 
has already spent ten billion yen on what might be called ‘the dole disease’, 
a system that encourages idleness and dependency. Germany was able 
to pay her unemployment insurance in May, 1928, only by borrowing 
275,000,000 marks. In view of these facts I feel that national insurance 
is not a wise plan for a poor country like Japan. It would involve too 
great financial burdens, and also fail, in that it would deprive the labor- 
ers of the experience and the discipline of working together to solve their 
own problems. 

-I advocate for Japan the adoption of a method similar to the Ghent* 
system. Three years ago I introduced in Kobe this unemployment insur- 
ance system, which, although it had been deemed difficult in Europe, 
works very successfully here. The city of Tokyo has recently adopted it 
for casual laborers, and the same system could be applied to other em- 
ployed classes. Our system includes the Rochdale profit-sharing feature 
which deters laborers from quitting their jobs in order to cash in on their 
insurance. 

Cooperative Unions are the best solution of the problems of the*pro- 
letariat, into which the middle class is rapidly being absorbed. Indeed I 
believe that all over the world, work for social betterment should follow 
this method. . 


Continued from Page 22. Manchester, England. 

V. City Cooperatives illustrated in the The Consumers Cooperative Movement in 
Rochdale Pioneers of England. Chapters Japan, pamphlet by Dr. K. Ogata. 
VIT-IX. VI. Cooperatives in Social Work 
The Consumers Cooperative Movement by Chapters X-XI. 
Pah pee ee he VII. Cooperatives and Foreign Missions. 
Shanghai Number, The City Problem Chapter XII. 


Workingmen Cooperators, by the Rt. Hon. ; : 
Sir Arthur H. D. Orchard and Benjamin _ V/J/J. Cooperatives and the Kingdom of 


Jones, 4th edition, revised by Julia P. Ma- God Movement. Chapter XIII. 

dams; published by the Cooperative Uni- IX. Cooperatives as the Economic Foun- 

on, Ltd., Holyoake House, Hanover St., dation for World Peace. Chapter XIV. 
Continued on Page 63. 


*See p. 18, Friends of Jesus No. 5, April 1930, for a description of the unem- 
ployment insurance system adopted in Kobe and Tokyo from the Ghent system. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A New Definition of Social Work 


“Institutional Social Work of the 19th Century Type is OUT Now. We 
Must Have Cooperatives, and the Ability to Organize 
(Social Movements.) 


(The above statement by Dr. Kagawa formed the starting point for the fol- 
lowing interview between Dr. Kagawa and Miss Mildred Paine, April 25, 1930) 


Miss Paine: What is your definition of social work? 


Dr. Kagawa: Social work is concerned with the betterment of the individual and 
of society,—the physical, mental, spiritual betterment, the economic betterment and 
the betterment of social customs. It is not only the correction of evil. It is also 
the advancement of society. It is curative, preventitive, and progressive. 

P: Why did you say, ‘Social Work of the 19th century type is out now.’ 

K: Nineteenth century social work was mostly individualistic and curative, like giv- 
ing medecine to the sick. It emphasized the negative side, of relief and charity. But 
now the social economic conditions have changed so much, that we cannot stop there. 
[While we are handling curative philanthropy, the gap between the bourgeois and 
the proletarian classes is getting deeper and deeper. This is true in Japan. It is 
true also in England, Germany, Italy, and other countries of Europe, and in the 
United States. It is true all over the world. 

P: Is philanthropic work merely curative social work, like alms giving? 

K: The cure of the individual alone is too narrow. A Health Insurance Union, for 


instance, can never be run on the philanthropic scale at all. It is too big am 
enterprise. 


Twenty million yen is what the Japanese government collects 
Government Health , Ae 
and spends annually on health insurance for one million, one 
hundred and twenty thousand laborers. If we could extend it to 
the sixty million of the total population, it would cost only six times as much for 
nearly sixty times as many people. This present system covers all miners, and workers 
in factories regulated by the factory legislation, that is, factories employing more 
than ten workers each. It began four years ago. Each worker puts in 2% of his 
monthly income. ... We want to extend it to ordinary citizens in Tokyo first, as a 
laboratory experiment for the whole nation. 


Insurance in Japan 


In 1929 this system was put under supervision of the police department. This 
makes it easier to widen its scope. 


The: Peoples Banks Peoples Bees is another kind of large coe social work, of © 

which I am speaking. Yesterday Mayor Horikiri guaranteed to 
us a hundred thousand yen, and so we shall start twelve branches right away in different 
parts of Tokyo, of the Peoples Banks, which is the same as a Credit Union. We shall 
have Pawn Shops in every branch, and Credit Unions according to our model for the 
city Peoples Banks. And when the plan has been demonstrated in Tokyo, we hope to 
put it into operation in the entire nation, making Tokyo the laboratory for the nation, 
as Honjo has been the laboratory for Tokyo. 


UnerplovinentTheutauce On December 27th the Tokyo City Municipal Assembly 

passed my bill for Unemployment Insurance, of which you 
already have the particulars, and it went into effect the first of February. This also 
we hope to establish on a national scale in time. 
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“Mutual Aid Societies Under Tis Government Railway ‘men have a Mutual Aid 
Rus a gances Goverament Society fund of eighty million yen. The Army Fac- 
tories have a Mutual Aid Society with a fund of 
¥5,247,000.00 and 31,445 members. 


These Mutual Aid Funds are not only for Health Insurance, although they in- 
clude it. They have twelve points as a rule in their plan, though the Navy Fund has 
‘only eleven, as follows: 

. Retirement Benefit 

. Disability Benefit 

. Death Benefit to Family 

. Special Death Benefit 

. Ordinary Death Benefit 

. Accident Benefit 

. Benefit for Illness because of Service 
. Ordinary Sick Benefit 

. Benefit for early retirement 

. Benefit for extra long service 
11. Funeral Benefit 


OMNA THE wWDH 
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No. 1, the old age Retirement Benefit or pension is one-third of the wage at the 
‘time of retirement. And all the men receive a bonus of one-third of the wage 
regularly, after they have served their first fifteen years. The wages are however very 
vsmall to begin with. 


: These are examples of social work which helps bring together 
seco laeral Work all the classes. Social work which cannot put together the bour- 
geois and proletarian classes,—which means merely giving money out of your pocket— 
is not meeting the situation. Real Social Work is that which can combine bourgeois 
-and proletarians into one without class struggle and with Mutual Aid. 


These Mutual Aid societies have progressed very much in. Japan, but in govern: 
ment factories rather than in private enterprise. The Kanebo Factories, for instance, 
‘have about five million yen in their Mutual Aid fund, but compared to the govern- 
ment railways the work they do is very small. They do only about 1/16th as much, 
but the same sort of thing. 


‘Miss Paine: Can work be done in one center for the old residents of a district and 
the new ones who are rag pickers? 


K: We must advance. You must have Mutual Aid Societies . In this connection I 
would like to tell you about the old Japanese Credit Guilds. These are of the type 
‘to which the rag pickers are accustomed, and may succeed very well with them. I 
had three of these Credit Guilds while I was in Shinkawa slums in Kobe. 


‘Credit Guild Other people do not look up this sort of thing, so I am doing so, and 
ee id have started to re-study these Credit Guilds and back them up with a 


new vision. 


They are called Tanomoshiko and they are a tremendously large factor in Japa- 
nese life, for four billion yen are circulated through them. ‘Tano’ means to ‘relay on’, 
‘mosh? means ‘mother’; and ‘ko’ means ‘child’, The word embodies the idea that 
babies depend on mothers. 

In the slums each one of the ‘babies’ usually pays five sen a day to the ‘mother’. 
In this way he can get one yen in twenty days, and this yen of his comes in rotation. 
‘He takes his turn in getting it. Some one of the ‘babies’ gets the yen each day. And 
4f he needs extra money out of his turn, he can get 75 sen when he needs 75 sen. 
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And that day, all the other ‘babies’ pay just one-twentieth of the 75 sen instead of 
31,445 members. 


Usually the credit guilds are for larger amounts. We have recently made an 
official survey of them. In Niigata, for instance, 77 villages were surveyed. Of 192 
Credit Guilds in which the participants promise to pay for a five year period only, 87 
were for less than ¥50.00; 44 for between ¥50 and ¥100; and 61 for ¥100 to ¥500. 


These Credit Unions are a tremendously important form of mutual aid under pri- 
vate enterprise, and are very prevalent in the villages. In the big towns they are 
broken down and religion is left out of them, but in the villages some are very reli- 
gious. These come together on the 21st of every month and give in their money on 
that day, which is the Memorial Day for Kobo Daishi. This kind of work is the real 
charity in the Japanese villages. And there are two or three of them in every factory. 


These Tanomoshiko ought to be registered with the government, but many of 
them are not and therefore many fail, through the failure to pay, of either “babies” 
or ‘mother’, The government registration helps to keep mother and babies honest 
‘because the government can force them to pay if necessary. 


Because so many are not registered, the survey learned of them through the 
farmers associations. 


In Honjo we have a tanomoshiko among the Christians. Each pays two yen a 
month, and then when he needs extra money the ‘mother’ will provide it. 


The Shinkawa ones helped a great deal. For instance, if someone had to go to 
prison, we would give two hundred yen to his wife at once, and gradually collect 
it through the regular payments she would make to the Credit Guild. Then she 
could set up a shop and eke out a living. This payment is called ‘burning’. The ‘head” 
and ‘tail’ (first and last payments) are both given to the poorest person in the group. 
The rest each get one payment, but the poorest gets double in Shinkawa. 


The more the rich people come into these tanomoshiko, the more they are guaran- 
teed. I was a member of three in Shinkawa and never ‘burned’ for any of them 
(e.g. I never received my share of the payment.) The same is true of the Credit 
Union. At Honjo, Prince Sanjo, Count Arima, Dr. Tagawa and other rich people are 
members of the Credit Union Pawn Shop. 


The Modern Church . I have been studying the Guilds of the mediaeval ages this morn- 
- ing, and I have found that because the churches of both Luther 
and the Guilds : : : 
and Calvin destroyed all guilds and cooperative orders, these 
secret societies moved out of the church. There are more than 300 secret societies in 
the United States, with more than six million members—the Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis 
Clubs, Free Masons, ete. the biggest is the Free Masons—while the church became an 
empty carcass of individualism! 


So we must come back again to mutual aid societies on the cooperative basis! 
This is the twentieth century basis. 


The Field for the Old Type of I do not say social work of the old type is a mistake, 
Social (Philanthropic) Work because we always have the poor with us—the defectives, 

physically, mentally, morally, and we need charity for 
them. But with merely that type of social work we shall not combine the bourgeois 
and proletariat. 


It is best to combine the two types of social work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
nodern times, and established itself in secret societies, in labor unions, and 
u the many variations of the Cooperative Movement. 


The Christian Cooperative Internationale 
: From the July, 1930, Japan Christian Quarterly. 


Why Dont Christians Stay in the Church? 


Very frequently I am asked this question by eritics. In one short 
-atence I can answer it: The chief reason is that church members are 
ot living up to the teaching of Jesus Christ. He taught us to love one an- 
uer. ‘‘By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples,’’ He said, 

“if ye have love one to another.’’? Jno 13:5. 


The Protestant Reformation Suppressed the Mutual Aid System 
of the Church 


The Mutual Aid System inside the church is very poor. Protestantism 
despised economic enterprise and even charity. Luther and Calvin, the 
Protestant reformers, both looked down on economic expressions of the 
Christian spirit. Guilds and Mutual Aid Associations were actually dis- 
solved at the time of the Reformation. Then the French doctrine of 
‘laissez faire’ doubled the persecution of pre-Reformation ‘Mutual Aid’ 
ideas. Hence the Brotherhood Movement, one of the greatest and most 
eharacteristic manifestations of early Christianity, has left the Church in 


Mutual Aid Required by Present Day Conditions in Japan 


We must welcome the system of Mutual Aid back into the Protestant 
Church and re-establish it among us. 

Japan’s population is the densest of any nation in the world for its 
arable area. Fifteen Japanese must live in a space that supports one 
American. The income of the Japanese on the average is little more than 
one-fifth of that in England and one-sixth of the average income in Ame- 
rica. Since 1920 business depression has brooded over the nation with 
ever deepening menace, and the 1923 Earthquake destroyed much of its 
wealth in a moment. This last year has seen more labor trouble than 
any previous one, and unemployment is daily increasing. The other 
day I received a letter from a Nagoya laborer. The substance of it was 
that ‘loving kindness’ is a mere bourgeois theory. How can proletarians 
Jove one another, he demanded, when they are so desperately poor? .. . 

The Church must meet this situation. The times demand a radical 
readjustment. Japan’s economic condition demands it. Russia’s com- 
munistic challenge forces it. 


"Will Mutual Aid Associations Increase the Number of Rice Christians? 


I do not think so. Love is a ‘transmission.’ Love is a thing that is 
transmitted. Love is contagious. When a person is loved, he will transmit 
that love to others. Babies that are loved become adults who love other 
babies. And unless we afford a practical expression of love through an 
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effective Mutual Aid System in the Church, its members will not know 
how to love others, and the Church will never prosper. 


Individualistic Mysticism Versus the Brotherhood Movement 


The weakness of the Protestant Church is there. Its members are 
too individualistic. They come to church only to worship, and do not 
have connection with one another as in a living organism. As a Church- 
group they have no programs for social betterment. Individuals among 
them manifest an interest in purity and in prohibition. But as organized. 
movements, the purity and temperance programs had to move out from 
the Church and become the ‘Kyofukai’, the ‘Kakuseikai’ and the ‘Kinshu- 
kai’. Aid for the unemployed and for paupers left the Church and became: 
District Committees. The Church meanwhile holds on to its big buildings: 
without housing in them any service for the weak and oppressed, such 
as Jesus Christ taught in the 25th Chapter of Matthew and in many other 
places. 

This plan is becoming intolerable. The young men of Japan find the 
Church very vacant. History teaches that when the Church sinks into: 
individualistic mysticism and has nothing to do with society, as it did in 
the eastern branch, it dies out, as in China, and Soviet Russia. In contrast 
to the fate of the Eastern Church, in the history of the Church of the 
West, at the period when it had the Brotherhood Movement it was: 
prosperous. 


But How Can We Organize Mutual Aid Societies Inside the Church 


Tt is very difficult to have a strong Mutual Aid Society with only 
one small church. At least a thousand Christians are needed to form a good 
Mutual Aid Society, adequate to guarantee a sufficient sick benefit. I 
have been making attempts in Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, at having separate 
societies for the past eight years. Through these experiments in each 
of the three cities I have learned the necessity of having larger groupings,. 
or from one to two thousand members, for thoroughly satisfactory results.. 


In the Tokyo Society, started just after the Earthquake, we had @ 
membership of three hundred and fifty at the start, and expected it to 
grow larger. Instead it dwindled, because the idea had not yet taken 
root in the churches. The Christians were relatively prosperous, too, and 
not converted to social responsibility not educated in the Cooperative sys- 
tem. At present the membership of this Tokyo Society is just under one 
hundred. Fifteen yen a month is all that can be allowed to each sick 
person with such a membership. With a thousand members, the Society 
could pay forty yen a month per capita for six months, and half that 
amount for the following six months according to my estimate. This 
would afford a good prospect for recovery for persons sufferings from the 
very prevalent tuberculosis. 


A National Organisation 


Therefore my suggestion is to establish its headquarters in Tokyo, or- 
ganize on a solid basis, and use this Tokyo Mutual Aid Society which is: 
already in existence as the nucleus of a national organization. Let good 
business management unite in it with the Christian motive. First endeav~ 
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oring to enlist a thousand members from among the churches of Tokyo, 
let us also branch out and recruit also from the churches in other and in 
rural districts especially. Both in city and country, make the local 
churches branches of the national organization. Let the pastors be re- 
sponsible for promotion and for reporting to headquarters in case of ill- 
ness, also for advancing funds to the patient. Such a Mutual Aid Society 
will greatly help the country Churches. From thirty to sixty percent 
of pauperism comes from disease, and the poor Christians in the poverty- 
stricken country districts will find the Mutual Aid Society a godsend. 


If the Missionaries Will Join First... . 


If the missionaries all over Japan will join first, this will encourage 
the native preachers to do so. And if Mission Boards will contribute to 
this interdenominational Mutual Aid Society, it will be a great help to 
the Kingdom of God Movement. 


A Hospice Movement 


Side by side with the Sick Cooperative, or Mutual Aid Society, we 
should operate a Hospice Movement in Japan. Such a Hospice would 
give lodging for fifty sen a night to Christians who could show their pas- 
tor’s certificate of baptism. Country Christians would be tremendously 
helped, for as the peasants in the villages are very poor, they cannot visit 
the big towns nor cities. If a Hospice were established, they would come 
to the city to study economics and other practical subjects to take back 
to help their rural districts. 

Such Hospices could be utilized as meeting-places for gospel schools 
for the training of lay evangelists, for the Kingdom of God Movement. 
There should be one in each large town. Hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of people can sleep in the big free Hospice of Tenrikyo in Tanbaichi. 
This Tenrikyo is able to have mass conventions. If we Christians want 
to have a mass meeting for peasants, we must provide some plan of this 
nature for their entertainment. Such a plan, too, is an easy way to begin 
to develop the Mutual Aid and Cooperative Movement in the Church of 
Japan. 

Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Nagasaki, Sendai, Fukuoka, and 
Sapporo to start with, and other towns later, must have these Hospices 
which also serve as Christian centres. If we could manage to get one or 
two rooms in the Tokyo Y.M.C.A. Building for such a Christian Hospice, 
it would be ideal. 


A Christian Cooperative Internationale 


Beginning with Mutual Aid Societies and Hospices, as Christians 
gradually become proficient in the operation of Cooperatives, they can 
extend their plans to include other varieties, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts where community organization is a desperate necessity. Producers 
and Marketing Cooperatives, Credit Unions and Consumers Cooperatives, 
and Cooperative Insurance Societies for Education, Accident, Fire, Har- 
vest, Maternity, Old Age, and Life can all be promoted by Christians, 
by pastors, as their answer to the challenge of Marxism, as elements in 
the Christian World Order of Love-in-Action. 
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Establishing the Cooperative Movement securely in Japan, will be the 
first step to the Christian Cooperative Internationale. 


Help the Economic Re-Organization of China 


While the Nationalist parties are struggling with each other, they 
forget the economic projects to save China. Missionaries must help along 
the economic re-organization of China by starting Cooperatives. In China 
labor is cheap, and they can manufacture good Oriental paper, rice paper, 
such as that used on ‘shoji? A Paper Manufacturing Cooperative would 
be a simple thing to start. Wool can be provided very cheaply from the 
north of China, too, and they could start a Cooperative for the weaving 
of wool rugs. ‘Pekin’ rugs. A Silkworm Raising Cooperative Society 
would succeed anywhere in China. The first thing to do is to raise 
the mulberry trees. This can be done in one year from cuttings. Egg 
Raising Cooperatives could dry eggs for material for cakes, for export. 
A thousand tons of this preparation is manufactured in the regions of 
Hongkong, Shanghai and Hangkow. It is canned, and an Egg Cannery 
would be a part of the Cooperative. The dried eggs are used for ‘Kastera’ 
and other cakes in Japan. Hog-raising Cooperatives could make ham 
and bacon for export to Japan and other countries. And what is needed 
most in China is tree planting and tree raising. Chestnuts and persim- 
mons are useful for food, and persimmon drying is a good commercial 
occupation. Considering the climate, in the south of China they could 
plant the King Tree of Honolulu, the Algaroba (Kiwabe in Japanese). 
One of these trees produces enough pea pods to raise four or five horses, it 
is said. The missionaries need to bring many kinds of trees to China, to be 
planted in connection with Land Cooperatives. When I travelled in the 
interior of China I saw hundreds of miles inhabited only by cave dwellers 
because there were no trees. So it is necessary to restore the soil. Now 
the canals of East China are all buried with mud. If missionaries will 
help the Chinese organize Cooperative Societies to dig out those canals, 
they can help save China. 


‘“Why Africa Turns From the Gospel’’ 


The industrial revolution in Africa is bringing new problems, and 
causing the native Christians to turn away from an individualistic gospel 
that has no solution for their new economic difficulties. They are turning 
to Communism, as was described in a recent article by an American mis- 
sionary to South Africa, Mr. Phillipps (Why Africa Turns from the Gos- 
pel, January 15, 1930 Christian Century, Chicago). What the missionaries 
need to do now in Africa is to start the Cooperative system. Consumers, 
Producers, Credit, Insurance and Educational Cooperatives must be start- 
ed for the young ‘Africans. They turned gladly to the Christian God who 
loved them when they were coming out from under clan domination. Now 
they say He has no message for them. But they will again find him 
through the Cooperatives, in a Love-controlled society. 


How to Finance and Operate a World-Wide ene 
Cooperative Movement 


Let Geneva be the headquarters of the Christian Cooperative Move- 
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ment of the World. And if I have a message to America it is this: It is 
not necessary to build big buildings controlled by one person’s idea. But 
we must have Cooperatives: Educational Cooperatives, Mutual Aid Sick 
Insurance Cooperatives, and so forth. Africa, China, India, and Japan 
need Cooperatives. So if persons interested in foreign missions want to 
invest, say, a million dollars, they can either give it to start the movement, 
or, if they do not like to give outright so large a sum of money, they 
may sell it as stock, and let the African negro, for instance, pay $5.00 or 
$10.00 as a stock investiment. He cannot get together a large sum of money, 
but he can pay as much as that. All working together, many small stock 
holders can buy up the million dollars worth and start the cooperative 
enterprises that are needed. This sum will be a credit cooperative endow- 
ment fund. 

The stock will be sold for a net price only, without interest except 
one percent for overhead expenses. No profiteering will be permitted, and 
the Rochedale system carried out. But those who work hard will realize 
more! The genius of the Cooperative Movement is that it is built only on 
character. Materialistic Communism will destroy character, but the 
Cooperative Movement will build up character. Use the present organiza- 
tion of Foreign Missions as a basis on which to develop the Christian 
Cooperative Internationale! ... 


And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 
And did the Countenance Divine 

Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 

Among these dark Satanic mills? 
Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 
Bring me my spear! O clouds unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire! 
I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In (every) green and pleasant land. 


William Blake 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Policy and Programme of the “Kingdom of God” Movement 


Reprinted from The Student World, the Organ of the World’s Student Christian: 
Federation, Second Quarter, 1932, Geneva, Switzerland. 


The Cross is the motive of the ‘‘Kingdom of God’’ Movement. The 
motive is that Christ died for us. We are unworthy of that precious fact.. 
Pursued by that Love, we cannot but become heirs of Christ’s Blood and 
Death. This Cross is a stumbling block to Greeks, to Jews, to Japanese, to 
Americans, to English people, but to us who belong to God it is the great. 
revelation of Love. 


Modern Churches, forgetting the Cross, are scattered and individual- 
istic. The more they forget the Cross, the more God punishes them. In 
the Xth century, when Christianity forgot the Cross, it was scourged by 
Mohammendanism. And in the XIXth century, when it surrendered to 
capitalism, came the Marxian challenge. I thank God for this challenge of 
Marx. Marxism was the punitive admonition. If Christ’s Cross had been: 
thoroughly embraced by the Church, there would have been no chance for 
Marxism to appear. 


Without the Cross principle, society cannot remain in permanent inte- 
eration. I am convinced that the Cross is the fundamental truth of the 
organisation of society and of the social movement. For society cannot 
exist without love. . 


The central fact of Christ’s life is the Cross, and Christ Himself is the 
centre of the Kingdom of God Movement... . 


The Education of Lay Leadership 


In the working programme of the movement, education plays a large 
part, the education of lay leadership. This is in accord with the sacred 
records. St. Paul went about the cities and towns of the Mediterranean 
area, carrying no pack nor baggage, and very much needing the hospitality 
and cooperation of lay workers. When he first attempted to go to Ephesus, 
he was deterred by the Holy Spirit, and so arrived instead at Corinth, 
where he- found Priscilla and Aquila. Paul, being of the same trade as 
theirs, won them to Christ through comradeship in manual labour. These 
tentmaking labourers had already received him into their home with warm 
hospitality, being themselves lonely Jews a long time away from Judea, 
and recently ejected from Rome by the Emperor (Acts 18 :2-3). 


When Paul finally did decide to start for Ephesus, Priscilla and Aquila 
said to him, ‘‘Teacher, we will go and make a home for you there also’’. 
So they got together their tools of trade and their family, boarded the 
same vessel with Paul, and moved to Ephesus. Paul left them there, and 
before his return to begin his apostolic work there, they opened their home 
and prepared the way, beginning the evangelism of Ephesus. In spite of 
the persecution which came later, they continued to serve Paul even at the 
cost of their lives, so that in Romans 16:4 Paul could say of them, ‘‘ Who 
for my life laid down their own necks’’. 


In spreading the Way of the Lord these humble people, a Christian 
layman and a lay-woman, took three methods: (1) they gave their lives 
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o Christ; (2) they opened their home; (3) they sanctified their daily 
abour. 

It is not hard to imagine that a large part of the cause for Paul’s. 
great success in his ‘full three years’ in Ephesus was the hidden work of 
these lay people. The Kingdom of God Movement is not primarily a move- 
ment of paid pastors and evangelists. If the Early Church had depended 
on the work of paid employees it would never have come into existence. 


Farmers Gospel Schools 


It is then, on the Biblical pattern that we are aiming, in the Kingdom 
of God Movement to train up five thousand lay workers. Today, February 
llth, 1932, we are commencing the sixth annual session of the Japan Pea- 
sant Gospel School, at my home in Kawaragi near Osaka. The school! 
lasts but one month—it is largely imitated from the Danish Folk High 
School system—but we want to have a longer session when it is possible: 
to do so. Since the starting of this first school, dozens of others have sprung 
up in many parts of Japan, sponsored by pastors and missionaries of many 
denominations. 


The aim of my school is cultural education and evangelism. We wel- 
come only fifteen pupils at one time, but give this small number the very 
best of intensive training. We provide half of their board money. They 
pay the other half, and their travel expenses. The students live with me 
from the first to the last day, and we emphasise the value of what Luther 
called ‘‘table talks’’ at the common meals together. 


We have four hours of lessons in the morning, taking Bible Study,. 
Agricultural Seience, Village Socioligy, or how to reform the village from 
the Christian sociological viewpoint, and the History of the Christian so- 
ciological viewpoint, and the History of the Christian Brotherhoods. This 
last is our name for Church History, which we do not teach from the point 
of view of doctrine and schism. We select from it only the stories of its 
love movements, such as those of St. Francis, of the Moravians, and of the 
Gemeinsechaft of South Germany. I have translated into Japanese and 
published two books for this purpose, one of which is Stead’s The Story 
of Social Christianity. The students are required not only to read these 
books, but to put them into practice, in their own village life. This is 
stronger than communism. 

In the afternoon we give manual labour, such as carpentry, and other 
handicrafts, selecting those which develop the creative ability of the stud- 
ents and also help provide remunerative occupation for the many leisure 
days of the farmers, to eke out their very insufficient farm incomes. 

In the evenings we have a variety of lessons and lectures which bear 
on the social problems of the villages. 

The young people who come to these schools are mostly the elder sons 
of farmers, who are required by the Japanese social system to carry on the 
work of their fathers, and so cannot leave home, even if they could afford it, 
for long periods of higher education. They have all had the six to eight 
years of primary schooling, however, and have probably kept up their 
reading and widened their understanding to some extent in the few years 
which elapse before they are liable to come to the Gospel School. 

We are considering having at least forty Gospel Schools of this kind 
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in Japan, one for each of the provinces or prefectures. 


Urban Gospel School 


We have a corresponding plan for the city manual labourers and other 
city people, but since they have no free days to correspond to the farm 
vacations, we plan for them a three-months’ evening school, three nights 
a week, after their daily labour. A dozen years ago I started a Labour 
School in Osaka according to this schedule, teaching two hours each of 
three evenings per week, and continuing three months before the students 
eould graduate. But what has been the result? Many of the proletarian 
candidates to the Japanese Diet have come from this school; and proletarian 
representatives to the Osaka City Assembly. I gave money out of my 
own pocket to start that school, and wanted to make it Christian; but the 
tide of the Labour Movement changed, and the school is not based on 
Christianity at all now. But through starting it I have realised how much 
such a Labour School might do for the Gospel, and I am hoping to utilise 
such schools, making them fortresses for Christian evangelism among the 
industrial and proletarian classes. 


I am very glad to be able to report, therefore, that what we intend 
to make the typical Gospel School in Japan for city laymen and lay-women 
was started in Tokyo on February Ist, 1932, with an enrollment of one 
hundred and sixty-eight pupils. We had intended to limit the enrollment 
to one hundred, but twice that number applied, and so we admitted as 
many as possible. The group is composed, roughly speaking, of about one- 
third of labourers, one-third of ‘business and professional men, while 
students and those out of employment compose each about one-half of the 
remainder. 

In this group of students, nearly one-third are women; two-thirds are 
between the ages of twenty and thirty, and about the same proportion are 
graduates of professional schools, colleges and universities. Fourteen dif- 
ferent Church denominations are represented, and thirteen come from 
Churches adhering to none of the recognised denominationations. There 
is thus a great variety of points of view, but it is a joy to recognise the 
deep and living unity not only of the group of students, but of the pastors 
of many sects who attended the opening session on February Ist. 


Christian Cooperatives 


This unity of the pastors in supporting the school is a striking gain, 
a gradual development which has taken place during the first two years’ 
experience of the Kingdom of God Movement. Although starting out with 
more unanimity than we have ever before experienced in our Christian 
Movment in Japan, this present campaign has undoubtedly deepened such 
unity of feeling on the part of the pastors, and paved the way for eventual 
organisation, out of all these distinct and sometimes conflicting denomina- 
tions, of the United Church of Christ in Japan. I am most happy that 
at its last annual meeting, in December 1931, the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment Central Committee decided to continue for two years, beyond the first 
three-year period of action which was begun in 1930. Given such con- 
tinuity of operation, the eventual unity of organism may be confidently 
hoped for. Such prolongation of the movement is absolutely necessary, 
moreover, to achieve its objectives. 
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In the first three years, 1930-1932, we are aiming at the organisation 
of three separate yet coordinating enterprises, intending that each shall 
continue an indefinite number of years until its concrete numerical objec- 
tive is attained, and perhaps even beyond that period: 


_(1) Interdenominationally united evangelism, which was organised in 
1930 and has already produced the by-result noted above, of unity of feel- 
ing among the pastors. During this first year about ninety district com- 
mittees of pastors were organised, practically covering the Empire: 248 
cities were reached through 10,278 meetings, attended by approximately 
262,344 people. These are the official statistics of the Kingdom of God 
Movement Central Committee. As to the number of definite decisions for 
Christ, the official statistics are smaller, but in my own personal records 
I find that in Aomori Province in November 1930 there were 1,523 cards. 
signed in my meetings and in the previous month in Akita Province there 
were about 8,000, a good proportion of whom, however, must be counted as 
enquires. Our eventual objective is one million new baptised Christians. 


(2) In 1931 we have been trying to organise the Gospel Schools both in 
city and rural districts, for the training of lay preachers, and hope to go 
on and do so in other cities in Japan after the school in Tokyo has set the 
standard for the cities; and in other rural districts as rapidly as possible. 
In this work our numerical objective is five thousand new trained lay 
preachers. 


(3) In this year of 1932, while the interdenominational evangelism is 
going forward with increasing momentum, and the. Gospel Schools are 
' gathering more and more pupils who will soon be aiding in the evangelism 
we are making our new objective the organisation of Christian Coopera- 
tives. Concerning this application of Christianity to economics there 
has been preliminary teaching in the Gospel Schools, and also committee: 
work since 1930, aiming at its organisation on a nation-wide scale. It is: 
the most difficult of the three objectives, being the most remote from the 
previous experience of the mainly bourgeois church members. We are 
commencing, therefore, with a Physicians’ Utility Cooperative for the city 
of Tokyo and its environs, sponsored by Dr. Inazo Nitobe as president, 
and a number of physicians, all specialists in their own lines, who are 
sacrificing their private practices and will give their full time to its Co-. 
operative Hospital. Already there is free medicine on a charity basis 
for the submerged poor, and the wealthy can afford to pay medical 
charges; but for the middle and labouring classes, more and more affected 
by economic depression and unemployment, there is no medical care within. 
their reach. A single medical examination will cost a domestic servant her 
month’s wages, and a few days in hospital equal the month’s salary of a 
professional man. This Cooperative Hospital, therefore, in which after a 
nominal entrance fee all medical care is given at cost, will meet a great 
and crying need. ‘Through membership in it I anticipate that large 
numbers of people will learn to appreciate the benefits of the cooperative 
system, and to extend their interest to other types of Cooperatives. 


A related cooperative enterprise which I have started in connection 
with my own settlements in Tokyo, Osaka, and Kobe, and which we hope 
to start on a nation-wide scale with as far as possible all the 1,800 Church- 
es in Japan as branches, is a Sick Insurance Cooperative. This will pro- 
vide for its members the moderate sums required in the Physicians’ Utility 
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Cooperative, and the two will thus constitute a complete system for the 
cooperative protection of the health of the community. 


Training Students as Leaders for the Cooperatives 


Through these Cooperatives, the Church members will be educated in 
the Cooperative Movement in general, and will, I hope, learn to express 
the Love of Christ through sacrificial service in the many types of Co- 
operatives which are needed in Japan. At the same time (although this 
enterprise is not yet included under the officially recognised Kingdom 
of God Movement) I am trying to educate students also to leadership 
in the Cooperatives, through operating for them in five Tokyo Universities 
Consumers Cooperatives. The first was organized in Waseda University 
on May 15, 1926; another followed in Takushoku University in 1927; Im- 
perial University organised in 1928 and St. Paul’s and Meiji Universities 
in 1929. There is a Federation called the Tokyo Student Consumers’ 
Union, which has maintained its continued existence during a most try- 
ing period when communists were penetrating most other student organi- 
sations and inevitably causing their suppression by the police. This year, 
at the January 1932 Annual Meeting, the police did indeed attempt to sup- 
press it on a technicality, and the assembly had to be postponed while I 
visited police headquarters and warned the authorities of the short-sighted- 
mess of such a policy. They permitted the students to reassemble a few 
days later and to conclude their meeting peacefully. 

Japan has a good beginning of the system of Cooperatives, in the 
Credit Unions, and Purchasing, Selling, and Utilisation Cooperative So- 
cieties, of which in 1930 there were more than fourteen thousand among 
the Japanese farmers. Since, however, these rural Cooperative Societies 
are liable at present to serve the more prosperous farmers rather than the 
poor ones, and to omit working for social reconstruction, I am endeavouring 
to train up large numbers of Christian leaders to go into them and fill them 
with the sacrificial spirit of the Love of Christ. 


Cooperatives for Laborers 


There is a similar need for Christian leadership in the Consumers’ 
‘Cooperatives among city labourers and professional people, of which there 
is a promising development, and about one hundred and fifty stores by 
latest reports. The misappropriation of money by their eashiers is a com- 
mon misfortune of such societies, however, and another is their tendency 
at present to be captured by Marxians. In our own Cooperative Stores 
we make the rule, therefore, that only baptised Christians shall be put into 
positions of responsibility and we are at work to train such workers in 
large numbers, so that the Cooperative Movement all over the country 
may be stabilised by Christian character and vitalised by the Christian 
vision of a world of Love and Brotherhood. Thus we hope for the needed 
social reconstruction by the gradual and peaceful development of Chris- 
tian Cooperatives, and to organise methods for the training of their 
Christian leaders as much as possible through the 1932 programme of the 
Kingdom of God Movement. 


Sanctifying Daily Labor 


After the great Industrial Revolution, Christianity was not realised 


im economic enterprise. As an individual the Christian was a fine gentle- 
‘man, but when he entered the industrial circle he did not know what he 
‘was doing. Therefore it remains for us of today to find out that Chris- 
tianity and the science of economics do not contradict each other. When 
we apply the Love of Christ to social problems, we can get the best solu- 
‘tion for them, better than communism, than anarchism, than any other 
attempt at their solution. 

The communists think that social science and Christianity contradict 
each other; such errors have occurred before. When Galileo was put in 
prison and tortured in the XVIth century, it was believed that Christianity 
“was opposed to natural science. When Darwin tried to explain natural 
history by the theory of evolution, again many Christians believed it con- 
tradicted the truth of Christ. But when I studied science, the more I 
‘studied biology, the more I had faith in Christ. The science of evolution 
is nothing but the development of morphology or changes of types of ani- 
mals and plants, through which God’s power is manifested. So with social 
‘science. The Love of Christ must be expressed through economics. 

We must have a Love Movement, or economic cooperation. The cold- 
ess we find at present in the Churches is because we are separated from 
one another. If the spirit of cooperation flames up in the Church, and 
comrades come together and start Cooperatives, the coldness will disappear 
-and Pentecost come again. 

Priscilla and Aquila first gave their lives, secondly opened their 
‘thome and thirdly sanctified their daily labour. In the Kingdom of God 
Movement we are trying to follow them, first by offering our very lives for 
‘Christ, for this isa life and death battle. Secondly we are trying to open 
‘our homes. There are individualistic types of religion, where the men 
retire to mountain monasteries and the women to nunneries. But we 
must make the offering of our homes with equal devotion. By renting a 
twenty-yen-a-month house instead of a fifteen-yen one, you can have an 
extra room, for an evangelistic meeting. That is a Church-in-the-House, 
like those of early Christianity. 

Thirdly we are trying also to sanctify our daily labour. If we think 
it enough to pay a salary to pastors and evangelists and let them do the 
~work, Japan will never be won. We ourselves must do the work. That 
means that we must make an offering of our occupations. We must be 
‘willing to forgo reaping the full fruits of our labours, to go, as did Priscilla 
and Aquila, from city to city and from village to village, supporting our- 
selves by our own labour while carrying the Gospel Message. If we can 
do this, the victory is near in Japan. 


Note on Lacking facilities, the editor has collected above only the _ barest 
Bibliography minimum of supplementary titles, which should be expanded by refer- 
and Index ence to the nearest public or private library. Current magazines as 


well as books will furnish abundant references to the world-wide economic maladjust- 

ment which impels thoughtful people to study the Cooperatives. We have taken all 

‘this criticism for granted, and have begun where it leaves off, at a constructive program. 
In a later issue of Friends of Jesus an index to this and other China issues will be 

provided, and answers to inquiries on the subject of the Cooperatives. Dr. Kagawa’s 

lectures with their references to many unfamiliar subjects will stimulate you to think, 

-and to want more information. Please write down your question and send it in... 
(Continued from Page 49) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The Economic Foundation of World Peace 


An address at a meeting under the auspices of the Committee on the Study of 
Social and Economie Problems of Federated Missions. City 
Y.M.C.A. Tokyo, May 13, 1932. 


This is the third year of the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan. 
We proposed to have the Cooperative Movement promoted in the Move- 
ment in its third year, but unfortunately find that we have not yet pro- 
vided the necessary preliminary education for that purpose, to the pas- 
tors, evangelists, and Christians of Japan. Therefore it is very difficult 
to promote the Cooperative Movement on schedule time, but my idea is 
that it is absolutely impossible to have the Cooperative Movement well 
established in Japan without the Christian idea of the love of Christ. The 
reason why the Cooperatives are successful in England, Germany, France 
and in Denmark is simply this,—that these countries have Christianity. 

When we have the Christian spirit at the bottom of our Movement 
we shall be successful in it. Never without it. 

Last year we proposed to have a Medical Cooperative Association* in 
Tokyo, and called together some Christian doctors and Christian leaders 
on May 2nd and started this Medical Cooperative Movement. But the 
Physicians’ Association of Japan was much startled by this Movement 
and unanimously carried their votes to resist our Movement. 

Recently in Osaka the annual assembly of the Cooperative Union of 
Japan” was held, and over 2,000 people gathered from all over Japan, and 
unanimously voted to assist us in this Physicians Movement. You will 
find that Japan is gradually awakening to the Cooperative Movement. 
But in comparison to the people of Japan in general, the Christian church 
in Japan is so slow to be awakened to the Cooperatives; and, still more, 
the world is so slow to be awakened to the Cooperative Movement. 

I believe that unless we have the Mutual Aid Cooperative Movement, 
it is absolutely difficult to have world peace. There are four kinds of 
Pacifists : 


1. The first we might classify as Sentimental Pacifists. They are 
emotional. They dont like to fight. Their ideas are very good. I like that 
kind of sentiment. They have good feelings and ideals, but they are very 
individualistic, and with their good feeling and their good emotion, they 
dont see through the social turmoil. Therefore when some bad situation 
comes around they have no influence, and that kind of movement disap- 
pears after a short period. 

2. The second we might classify as the Moral Pacifists. Some con- 
scientious objectors belong to them. I like them very much. They are 
courageous. They have vision. But their standpoint is individualistic 
also. It is very difficult for this point of view to gain general sway 
throughout society, enough to convince society to stop war. 

3. The third group is that of the Rational Pacifists. Such are the 
promoters of the League of Nations, the World Court at the Hague, ete. 
These movements came from rational idealism. This rational idealism is 


*See note on front inside cover. “See note on page 14 
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very good, but unfortunately it lacks the economic foundation. Unless 
we have the economic foundation based on the Cooperative Movement it is 
impossible to have international peace. 

4. The fourth class might be called Economic or Cooperative Pacifists. 
Now these foregoing groups of emotional, moral and rational pacifists none 
of them come down to the bottom of war. As you probably understand, 
most of the wars of the 19th and 20th centuries came out from economic 
problems. Unless we attain to permanent peace in the sphere of economics, 
it is difficult to have social welfare and world peace. Take the nearest 
example of the Manchurian question. 

One reason why the militarists pounced upon Manchuria was that 
some of these officers thought that if they could occupy Manchuria, Japan 
would be better off. There lies the general economic question. The boy- 
eott in China had continued so long, and the economic depression in Japan 
had continued also for such a long time,—and they thought—those mili- 
tarists who do not understand economics,—that merely by occupying Man- 
churia they would raise the living standard of Japan! They did not 
realize the real situation. 

It is very interesting to note the temper of the people of Japan at 
present. In going around the country since returning from America last 
November, I have visited seven provinces, and in each province I have 
found no hindrance for the Kingdom of God Movement,—no hindrance 
at all. On the contrary the young men, the leaders of the local young men’s 
associations, are inclining to the spiritual movement. On the surface it 
seems that they are drawn to the fascist movement, but at the bottom 
they do not care much for it. When I preach the Love of Christ in its 
application to social reconstruction, hundreds of these young men become 
Christians. Recently I visited Fukushima and every day had 222 deci- 
sions,—1100 in all in five days. In Kochi there were 1060. Just two 
days ago I came back from Gifu Province, where in five days there were 
601 decisions. The evangelistic work is not difficult at all. This shows 
that the general public, except for the newspapers, are for peace, and that 
the people believe that war cannot improve the situation in Japan result- 
ing from the economic depression. 

But the peace movement alone cannot relieve Japan from the de- 
pression of this economic trouble. We must give the people the economic 
foundation of peace. 

I think that we must have international understandings in regard to 
this matter. Again let us make use of the nearest example. As you know 
Japan has a large population and much industry but very few natural 
resources. We do have some resources that come from the sea, from the 
oceans. You may perhaps know that Japan is the best fishing nation in 
world. Half of all the fishermen in the world are in Japan. 
Since we haven’t many pastures and dont eat much beef we eat 
much fish,—raw fish too! But except for the fishes we haven’t much in 
Japan in the way of natural resources. Iron, coal, cotton, even sugar, we 
must get from abroad. 

So probably those officers thought that ‘unless we get Manchuria we 
cannot hold Japan in the next war. The Manchurian question is really 
the prologue of the next war. Think of that! When Japan has Manchu- 
ria, we have some food, some coal and some iron, and we can hold the world 
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at bay in the ‘next war’ for some years! 

There lies the economic question. Unless we have better understandings 
between nations about the economic question, it is utterly difficult to have 
world peace. So we Christians must direct our energies more toward the 
solution of this economic problem, internationally, than merely to the 
‘eommonsense’ and plausible talk of pacifism. 

How can we cooperate economically? We have, to begin with, customs 
duty among the nations, and tariff competition which is troubling them. 
Unless we can abolish tariff wars between nations it is very difficult to 
have world peace. 

Please understand that I stand here as a free person, so I am going 
to speak about America and England and you must have generosity to lis- 
ten to me. You may think that the so-called League of Nations is doing 
a good piece of work for the peace movement, but to my idea the League 
of Nations is just the beginning of world peace. It lacks essential ele- 
ments of a permanent peace movement because its organization was found- 
ed on the rationalization of war. 

The League of Nations was started against Germany in the beginning, 
and Germany, by the opposition of the Big Four Powers of the world, was 
drawn into the League of Nations at last. 

There is only one independent nation in Asia and that is Japan. 
England took India, Cochin-China belongs to France, and so many white 
nations have occupied parts of Asia, including the United States of Amer- 
ica which occupies the Philippines. Japan is the one and only independent 
Asiatic nation. Out of one billion one hundred million of the yellow race, 
Japan with its sixty-four millions is the only independent nation. 

You may consider China an independent nation, but it is there by the 
merey of the League of Nations. 

If you study the colonial history of the world, you will find that about 
four centuries ago the white race pounced on South America, then came to 
Africa, then to China. Great Britain pounced on the great Yangtsze 
valley; Russia pounced on Manchuria; Germany pounced on Tsingtao; 
France pounced on Cochin China; and Spain pounced on the Philippines. 
Japan was so much horrified by this situation that she fought against 
Russia, and Japan is still suspicious of the domination of the white race 
in Asia. We must remember that the League of Nations is really the 
League of Europe Nations. If the white race would show more kindness 
and peaceful attitude in Asia, we could trust the League of Nations. 

If Japan is assured by the League of Nations that she can live on, 
peacefully and kindly, in Asia, in the Pacific Ocean, probably there is no 
use to have a big armament in Japan. But England has not yet granted 
India her freedom; I dont know what is to become of the Philippines; 
France does not release Cochin China; America has closed its doors to 
Japan; Canada has closed her doors to Japan; and to the crowding popu- 
lation of the Japanese nation shut up in these small islands,—they have 
told us to keep peace here in the Islands! So there is only one way for 
Japan and that is to go to the ocean. That is the reason why the Japanese 
people are catching fishes! (Laughter) 

This is a serious question. I think that unless we have economic co- 
operation between nations, the next war will come; because wars come 
out from economic reasons. 
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In the Aleutian Islands there were many infanticides every year. The 
Greek Catholic clergy attacked the habit but found it was no use to preach 
against it. Then they provided food, and and that bad habit stopped at 
last. It is the same way now. We Christians preach too much, and forget 
to provide food for Japan and for the other poor nations. Unless we 
plan how to provide occupations for the disbanded army officers,—unless 
we provide positions for them,—it is impossible to stop the war talk. 

I am against war. I like the sentimental pacifists because they are 
against war; I like the rational pacifist’s scheme for world peace; and I 
like the moral pacifist for he has courage; but unless, in addition to those 
three points, we provide economic schemes, it is very difficult to stop the 
next war. How can we stop war? 

The way to stop war is by Cooperative Movements—by cooperative in- 
ternational trade, cooperative marketing. Between Denmark and Eng- 
land. they have a wonderful scheme of cooperative international trade. 
If we can have that kind of cooperative scheme, probably the next ‘war 
will be postponed eternally. And if we Christians do not move toward the 
cooperative idea our Christian movement is a very abstract movement. We 
believe in the Incarnation,—that the Spirit of God took human flesh; and 
we must have the Spirit of God incarnated into economic schemes and pro- 
jects. I believe that only through Christian idealism will the Cooperative 
Movement come to its own. 


I have pointed out many phases of the Cooperative Movement,—the 
Producers’ Cooperatives, Consumers’ Cooperatives, Mutual Aid Societies, 
etc. They all need Christian idealism and Christian leadership. And we 
can base even our Christian philanthropic social work on the Cooperative 
system. For instance in the Honjo Church-settlement we made 
the settlement the center of the Cooperative Movement. For the 
poor people we must lend them some money. If money is given to them 
we make them beggars, so our plan is to lend it to them, with no idea of 
profiteering. When poor people come to us, we ask them to become mem- 
bers of our Cooperative Pawn Shop Credit Union. Ten sen is enough to 
become a member, and when we get profit we divide it among the share- 
holders. We have also a Consumers Cooperative, and a Cooperative Day 
Nursery, and we are trying to have a Sick Insurance Cooperative. We 
have also a Producers Cooperative. 


Can we not apply that kind of Cooperative system between nations? 
Japan has, for instance, a national debt of about six billion yen. One 
and one-half billion yen of that is borrowed from abroad, and we are pay- 
ing back each year to America and England. If we could organize Co- 
operatives between nations, there would be no difficulty nor talk about the 
graft of nations. At present we criticise the United States for taking too 
much gold from Japan, and they attack France because it is taking too 
much gold from England; but if we could have international Coopera- 
tive associations, there would then be no graft between nations. So it is 
necessary to apply the cooperative scheme which we have now today among 
individuals, to the nations. Then Europe will have peace and Asia also 
will have peace. Producers unions in China will have a market in Japan, 
and when we have some gains from them we shall return the profit to the 
Chinese producers. Then the war talk between China and Japan will 
disappear. 
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Russia is scheming out that sort of a cooperative system; but I know 
that unless the cooperative system is based on Christian principles it is 
absolutely difficult to make it permanent. It is only through Christian 
principles and the Christian love of redemption that this cooperative 
scheme can be worked out. 

Moreover, I have the conviction that this is the only solution for the 
problem of foreign missions. In the past more than eight thousand mis- 
sionaries went to China; but most of the Chinese are very poor. They 
are so poor that the first thing I was impelled to do when I went to China 
two years ago, was to ask the Chinese friends to plant trees. In this pro- 
ject of tree-planting I have been very much inspired by a book called Tree 
Crops, by Prof. John Russell Smith of Columbia University. This book 
sells for three dollars in English, but we have translated and are going to 
publish it in Japan to sell for twenty sen. 

I want to give that book to every person in Japan. A single tree 
may bear a harvest of fifteen bushels per season. The big kaya* trees of 
Japan, however, may bear even more than this, of edible nuts from which 
oil can be taken. Do you know what I am preaching in the provinces? I 
preach that the Sermon on the Mount is true. I say, Jesus said, ‘Look at 
the birds in the sky; look at the lily of the valley. They spin not; they 
toil not, but they have good garments, and they have no concern for food.’ 
If you plant trees on the slopes of the mountains of Japan, chestnuts and 
walnuts you can gather in a crop of many bushels. And even 
if the population becomes greater they can live on the nuts.’’ And they 
like my preaching very much! 

And in many places they have planted such trees. Five provinces 
have begun to adopt my ideas, and seriously to plant chestnuts around 
the lakes. 

I believe that the fruits of wisdom and knowledge are rice and wheat, 
while the trees of life were chestnuts, walnuts, kaya and acorns. Every 
year in Gifu Prefecture one tree yields about five bushel of good 
acorns. These acorns yield 20% oil and 30% protein. We have most won- 
derful indigenous varieties of trees of that sort in Japan. But we have 
cut off those trees, so I am asking the country people to return to those 
trees of life, to plant them on the mountain slopes, and feed their fruit 
to pigs and hogs. And they think it is a good idea. 

Today I wrote an article for the Chuo Koron, the Central Review, on 
the theme that we are forgetting to utilize the mountain slopes of Japan. If 
we could utilize them, the fear of over-population of Japan would disap- 
pear. .We have about nineteen million cho* of mountain slapes which we 
have not yet utilized. Four years ago the Seiyukai Cabinet, headed by 
Tanaka, studied the food and population question in Japan and were sur- 
prised to find that Japan is not utilizing the mountain slopes as they do 
in Europe. 

How can we teach them to utilize mountain slopes? Only through 
Cooperatives. There is a good example of this in Nagano Prefecture 
near Karuizawa. There are English walnut trees in Komoro which are 


*kaya—Torreya nucifera, a large tree bearing edible nuts from which oil is 
commonly extracted. 
“One cho=2.45 acres 
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doing a good job. Who gave those trees to Komoro? Probably Christian 
missionaries,—and it’s the salvation of Nagano Prefecture. There 
is one village, for instance,—Awase Mura in Ogata County in Shinshu. 
This village has a combined debt of about eight hundred thousand yen, 
but the villagers think that when they have each planted 25 trees for 25 
years, that although there are only 600 houses in the village, they can pay 
back all the farmers’ debts through the English Walnut Cooperative! 


In Aomori Prefecture the farmers have been helped by apples! There 
was a certain Mr. Katsusaburo Sato, who received an apple from a mis- 
sionary. That apple came from Indiana. Mr. Sato saved the apple and 
planted it, and the next year it came up, and now every year five million 
yen are realized on apples by Aomori Prefecture, and it became the salva- 
tion of Aomori Prefecture. So every year they send apples to the Emperor 
from Aomori, calling them ‘‘Indo Shu’’, not from India, but from Indiana! 
Jf Sato had eaten that apple, five million yen would not have come an- 
nually to poverty-stricken Aomori. All this from one apple, a Christian 
gift! The Emperor has decorated Mr. Sato, who is now blind. His son is 
a leading Methodist layman in Aomori Prefecture. 

Another example of Christians helping their communities by Chris- 
tian love in economic solutions, is that of Mr. Hitomi in Fushimi, near 
Kyoto. Fushimi is a town of about 20,000 population. Thirty-six years 
ago it was facing a crisis. It was just after the Sino-Japanese War, and 
its business had collapsed. At that moment Mr. Hitomi, a disciple of 
Niijima, started to save two sen a day and asked seven of his friends to 
join him in this modest enterprise, which was for saving the town, not for 
their own profit. As only fifty yen was saved that first year, they increas- 
ed the number to sixten and called the society the ‘‘Ju Roku Kwai’’ (Six- 
teen Society). Now twenty million yen have been saved, and with it they 
have built a free commercial school, a free library, a free pawn shop, a free 
dispensary, and a Credit Cooperative Association. That Christian who 
started saving two sen a day literally saved that town, which at the start 
manufactured little else than sake, rice wine. 

The same sort of thing began forty years ago during the economic 
depression of the Meiji Era, at Imaharu, a town on the Shikoku Island in 
the Inland Sea, with a large population but no means of employment. 
Therefore one of the very few Christians, Mr. Yano, the son of a famous 
family, became a manual laborer. He went to the mainland anl learned 
how to weave, and then came back to his town and served as a laborer. He 
formed a society named Airinsha, the Society of Neighborly Love, con- 
sisting of twenty-five Christians. That society grew until today there are 
two hundred and fifty weaving companies in Imaharu, and about ninety 
percent of all the face towels in Japan are manufactured in this one town. 
The town has erected a large monument in memory of this Mr. Yano, and 
it is very easy to preach Christianity in Imaharu. 

Therefore, what we must do in Japan is to help the poor, not only 
by giving money, but to help them to organize Producers Cooperatives, 
Utility Cooperatives, Mutual Aid Sick Insurance and Medical Coopera- 
tives. There are 3,200 villages in Japan which have no doctors nor dis- 
pensaries. When the prevailing economic depression drove them to do so, 
the physicians left these villages, because they could not get enough 
money to live on from them. But if we can organize medical Cooperatives 
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these Cooperatives can afford to pay the doctors a dependable salary. This: 
was my chief reason in starting the Physicians Utility Cooperative in 
Tokyo,—to thus provide an example and through it educate the physicians 
and the general public, so that eventually we shall be able to start Coopera- 
tives which will maintain doctors in the 3,200 village-areas which now have 
none. 

Individual charity is good but it has its limitations. We must give: 
the people Cooperatives. Then they can help themselves. But we find 
that Cooperatives do not turn out well without Christian idealism. There- 
fore when the Doshisha started a Department of Sociology, I urged them 
to include in it a course on how to start Cooperatives. 

Because of the economic depression now the people have no money, 
and yet we need hospitals for the poor, so we need some credit system by 
which to teach them how to organize Cooperatives. We need a Cooperative 
Medical Association. "We need also Credit Unions through cooperative 
schemes, Producers Unions through cooperative schemes, Utility Unions, 
and Consumers Unions, ete., through the same cooperative schemes. Love 
means cooperative sacrifice, cooperative redemption. We Christians have 
a most wonderful system of love—why do we not apply it to practical 
things? Therefore I am asking the Doshisha professors to teach the Co- 
operative scheme to Japan, and to use their graduates as leaders for the 
Cooperative Associations. Then we shall have a solid basis both for love 
and for food. No use to go to Manchuria to trouble our dear neighbors of 
China. 

But we have a most distressing situation in Japan. We have about two 
million five hundred thousand fishermen, but they are so poor that they 
cannot buy big boats. They have 307,000 boats, but mostly small ones. 
Do you know that with boats only seventy feet long they go to Manila,— 
pver thirty days, to Vancouver, to Mexico! They are going out more 
and more to the deep sea. They have no place to go so they go to the 
ocean, in boats intended only for shallow waters and coast navigation. 

The Cooperatives solve this problem also. There is a fishing town 
named Yaizu which has a wonderful cooperative scheme for buying boats: 
and fishing nets, and so their boats and nets are the best in Japan. All 
the Yaizu fishermen buy through the Cooperative, and so get better boats 
and better nets in Japan. Can we not organize such Cooperative Associa- 
tions in other fishing villages, among both fishermen and townspeople? 

If, for instance, we can get one million yen we can start a most won- 
derful Cooperative movement, showing them kindness, showing them self- 
help. Not charity, but Christian love in practise. Then they will see 
Christianity. We want to try that system of Cooperative love among 
nations. Then the white race, the black race, the yellow race, the brown 
and the red races, all races will love each other with Cooperative love, and 
we shall see that the teachings of Christ are the only solution or hope for 
world peace. 

‘We must practice this cooperative love more than we preach. The 
Japanese young men have read many books. They have good books, they 
have heard good preachers. But what they want is to find out the real 
solution of the economic trouble through Cooperative love, without profiteer- 
ing and without graft, with the Christian cooperative idea alone. Then 
probably we shall have national peace again, and international peace for the 
coming centuries. 
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Basic Principles of the British Cooperative Wholesale Society 
(The Rochdale Movement) which have never been changed since their first 
adoption by the Rochdale Pioneers: 


(1) One member, one vote. No member of a cooperative society is 
allowed more than one vote, no matter how many shares he may own. 
Uusually there is a limit set to the number which any member may own. 
In Great Britain, £200 represents this limit. It becomes impossible, there- 
fore, for any one member to dominate the policies of the group merely 
because he has more money invested in it. This principle guards the es- 
sential of the Cooperative Movement, that property is subordinated to life. 
The Cooperative is an association of human beings, not of money. 

(2) Limited interest on the investment at the current rate. Fixed 
rate, only, paid on Capital. Capital is regarded as an expense to indus- 
try; it is therefore ‘bought’ or ‘rented’ at the lowest possible rate. In 
some societies, capital receives no interest. The low and fixed rate of in- 
terest prevents speculation in the stock of the company. 

(3) Cash sales at market prices. This principle leads to the destruc- 
tion of debt, the great curse of the poor. At the same time cooperators 
save money by the accumulation of dividents while they are purchasing 
goods. 
This principle protects the enterprise as well as its members, avoiding 
loss due to fluctuations in price. Cash sales represent also a tremendous 
‘saving of time and work, and reduce overhead costs. 

(4) Net income to be returned pro rata to the member-consumers in > 
proportion to patronage. After a sum has been set aside out of the sav- 
ing for reserve and for propaganda, the remainder is divided among the 
members in proportion to the amount of purchases. This makes savings 
‘depend on the amount spent, rather than on the amount put away in some 
bank, where it is usually turned towards increased production and that 
in turn to a glut of goods. This danger has been pointed out by Foster 
and Catchings in their book, ‘*‘The Dilemma of Thrift’’. The Coopera- 
tive Movement tends to encourage the use of money for consumption rather 
than production and thus avoids the dilemma. 

(5) Propaganda and Educational Program. The movement can 
only succeed through intelligent cooperation from its members, and the 
membership must increase. These aims require persistent and well or- 
‘ganized educational effort. 


Two Points of Resultant Policy 


(1) Unrestricted Membership, but each member a contributing mem- 
ber. This rule keeps the society democratic and prevents it from becom- 
ing a select group. Each member must buy a share and thus he is auto- 
matically interested in the enterprise. 

(2) Federations of local units. The local organization cannot func- 
tion by itself alone, but as one unit in a large group. Such activities as 
manufacture, large scale buying, shipping, etc., can be managed at great 
‘savings by the large Federation. 

(In the above list of basic principles and points of resultant policy, Dr. Kagawa’s 
original list has been amplified by interpretations furnished by Miss Marion Draper). 


See Chapter VII page 33. 
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Friends of Jesus 


This occasional, not monthly, publica- 
tion came into being in response to the 
need for an interpretation in the Eng- 
lish language of Dr. Kagawa’s message 
and its implications. The title is taken 
from the name of the inner circle of Dr. 
Kagawa’s disciples, of whom there are 
about thirteen hundred men and women, 
members of Christian churches of all 
denominations. These ‘Iesu no Tomo’ 
(the Japanese for ‘Friends of Jesus’) 
are banded together for the deepening 
of their spiritual lives and for social ser- 
vice. Loyalty to the Church and love of 
the poor are their main tenets, expanded 
into a working program of twenty-five 
points of Christian Socialism, and 
founded on five principles often termed 
the ‘Fundamentalism of Japan’: Piety, 
Labor, Service, Purity and Peace. 

Published in Japan, by one of the 
members of the Order of the Friends of 
Jesus, Helen F. Topping, 75 Kobinata- 
dai-machi 3-chome, Koishikawa, Tokyo, 
Japan. One yen a year in Japan, one 
dollar or four shillings abroad. Single 
copies, twenty-five cents, one shilling, or 
the equivalent in other currencies. 

Obtain extra copies of the current 
number of Friends of Jesus as follows: 


Geneva 
World’s Y.M.C.A. 
M.A. Senaud 
2 Rue de Montchoisy 
Germany 
Rev. E. E. Turner, 
American Church 
Motzstrasse 6 
Berlin 
Hungary 
Rev. Josef Szabo 
Gyor, Petofi ter 2 
India 
India National Christian Council 
Mr. P. O. Philip 
Nelson Square Nagpur C. P. 
Japan 
Christian Literature Society 
4 Ginza 5-chome, Tokyo. 


Korea 
Dr. George S. Paik, 
Chosen Christian College 
Seoul 


United States—Berkeley 

Dr. Stanley A. Hunter 

Stiles Hall 

Berkeley : 
Boston 

A.B.C.F.M. 

Miss C. D. Smiley 

14 Beacon St. 


British Isles 
Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin 
Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1 


Burma 
Burma Christian Council 
Rey. Paul Braisted 
Box 100, Rangoon 


Canada 
United Church of Canada 
Dr. F. C. Stephenson 
508 Wesley Buildings 
299 Queen St. W. Toronto 2 


China 
Church of Christ in China 
23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road 
Shanghai 


Chicago 
The Christian Century 
440 S. Dearborn St. 
Nashville 


Miss Ina C. Brown 
M. E. Church, South, 
810 Broadway 


New York City 
Mr. Galen M. Fisher 
230 Park Ave. 
Philadelphia 
Pendle Hill 
Wallingford, Pa. 
Seattle 
Dr. E. A. Fridell 


Harvard & Seneca Sts. 
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Hawaiian Islands 


Mr. Theodore Richards 
Box 150 Honolulu, T.H. ~ 


Los Angeles % 
Rev. Allan A. Hunter 
Mt. Hollywood Commun- 
ity Church 
4609 Prospect Ave. 


Requests from any place 
in America may be sent in 
care of Rev. Allan Hunter 
at the above address, to 


Rev. U.S. Mitchell 


who can also loan films of 
Dr. Kagawa’s work and 
other educational materials. 


ot NEW LAY MOVEMENT OF WORLD-WIDE PROPORTIONS” 


% - Since emphasizing, in the Tsinan Number of Friends of J esus, the devsloping of 
: amall group fellowships, we have tried it out in Tokyo, studying Dr. Kagawa’s con- 
ies ception ot the Cooperatives as the Eeomomis Foundation of World Peace. See page 
19° Af. 
; Meanwhile Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, from the United States, and Dr. Richard Ro- 
berts, from Canada, have both written to Dr. Kagawa their strong endorsement of his 
suggestion to Dr. A. Maude Royden of England, made in response to her significant 
— letter regarding her proposed Peace Army. Her letter begins with the words, to which 
all thoughtful people will fully subscribe: 


“In view of the present situation in the Far East we desire to express certain con- 


a 


_ victions. First of all we declare that we can no longer believe that the cold wisdom of 


this world is equal to the task of making peace, and we refuse to be intimidated by 
those who tell us to leave the matter to various sets of experts in the several 
countries.” . ; 


DR. KAGAWA TO DR. ROYDEN 
Dr. Kagawa’s reply is as follows: 


_ Dear Miss Royden: 

Thank you for your leiier regarding the Pehse Army.—As to your proposal that 
non-combatants should yolunteer to place themselves unarmed between the fighting 
forces in future wars, I also am an absolute pacifist, and I appreciate the value of 
- such a gesture. : : 
What we need in Japan, however, is more real Christianity. That is the reason 
_ the fascists got the victory temporarily. I am so ashamed of-the actions of our fascist 
militarists. I anticipated some such outbreak and tried to forestall it by starting the 
Kingdom of God Movement. And I am glad to say that this religious movement is 
not interrupted by the fascist explosion, which cannot capture the sympathy of large 
numbers of our people. j 

My own work for peace is a long-term undertaking, including both the trans- 
formation of men’s inner souls through a religious awakening, and also the gradual 
changing of the economic system under which they must live from a competitive to a 
cooperative one. We must go to the root of militarism and cure its causes, which lie 
in the realm of economics and religion. We must have your good British C.W.S. 
~ (Cooperative Wholesale Society) spread through the Orient to serve the whole of 
society, as Cooperatives do in Denmark, and to function internationally. When we 
get a good system of Christian Cooperatives operating between Japan and China we 


Be shall not have capitalistic imperialism and explosions of war violence. My prayer is 


that Western Christians may gain an imaginative grasp of this possibility, and of the 


if - practical way of putting it into effect, through the existing agencies of ‘foreign mis- 


sions.’ 
The economic situation here is desperate, and the civil government powerless. 
- Our people are not trained in economics and turn by habit to militarism to solve their 
difficulties. Will you not help us promote the Cooperatives through the Church here 
| till they become a nation-wide movement, potent to meet the needs of our small country, 
which has the densest population of any in the world for its arable area? 
Thus can Christ enable us to live out His law of love in all areas of life. 


Yours for World Peace 
Toyohiko Kagawa 


